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WILD JUSTICE. 
L any politician is desirous of blighting a rising reputa- 
tion or destroying one that is full grown, we strongly 
recommend him to interpose some peculiar crotchet of his 
own respecting Indian Government or misgovernment be- 
tween the English public and the punishment it destines for 
the Bengal mutineers. To judge from the tone of certain 
questions in Parliament, and letters in the newspapers, this 
eaution is exceedingly necessary. As in the instance of the 
Crimean war, there are persons who seem bent on sedulously 
ignoring the temper of the nation; and it is as well that, 
before they commit themselves further, they should know 


all considerations which tend to excuse or palliate the 
great crimes which have been perpetrated in India. The 
primary offence of which the Bengal Sepoys have been 
ilty is one which, in the ordinary practice of mankind, 
sometimes pitied but never forgiven. But in their 
The atrocities 
of which intelligence is gradually filtering in—atrocities so 
frightful that they do not find their way into the news- 
papers, simply because the families of the victims cannot 
bear to let the truth be made public—are of such a 
stamp and dye that to think of them with patience would 
argue disease of the moral faculties. There are seasons 
in which the thirst for revenge and the purpose of chastise- 
ment blend with each other, and become indistinguishable. 
This is one of those seasons, and it will go ill with any Govern- 
ment which tries to baulk the nation of its desire. It is no 
sham public opinion which is determined that retributive 
‘justice shall be amply satisfied. It is not the opinion of 
members of Parliament, or journalists, or clergymen, or 
clubs, or cliques, or mobs, or public-house parlours—it is 
the steadfast mind of the class which de facto governs the 
country. The sorrows of the Crimean war were felt in all 
gradesof the community ; but the classes most heavily visited 
-were the highest and the lowest. India, however, as Lord 
Ettensoroven has frequently complained, is the monopoly 
of the middle sections of English society. Its civil and 
military service haye been extensively recruited from the 
all-powerful class which lies between the outskirts of the 
peerage and the frontier-line of the shopkeepers. Among 
the gentry, the clergy, the lawyers, and the merchants, there 
is scarcely a single household which has not a dreadful 
interest in the tales of indescribable horror that are making 
their way to us from Bengal. 
- Instead of telling over a roll of social and political griev- 
ances—which amount at best to excuses for discontent—a 
serious inquirer would try to analyse the sources of that 
moral depravity which has allowed the Sepoys to sin against 
Tules which pass for elementary principles of conduct quite 
as much among Brahminists as among Christians. The 
-ethical results of our contact with the Hindoos are not 
flattering to our vanity. In Calcutta and Bombay, we have 
turtied a few Stva-worshippers into free-thinkers. The only 
other class which hag had much to do with Europeans is the 
native soldiery ; and, after a hundred years’ experience of 
us, they seem to be animated with the passions of wild 
beasts. There has clearly been something very wrong in our 
modes of operating upon Eastern character. We have either 
done too much or too little. As in government, so in every- 
thing else, there appear to be just two systems of treatment 
—— to. India. We might, on the one hand, leave 
indoo opinion absolutely to itself. This was the course 
taken by the East India Company in the early periods of 
its sovereignty, before proselytism had introduced itself into 
Tndia through the agency of Governors-General and Boards 
of Control ; and this older system had at all events the 


are scattered here and there over the moral code of Brahmi- 
nism. On the other hand, we might follow in the footsteps 
of the Mogul Emperors, and sternly disregard every pre- 
judice of the Hindoos which conflicted with the wishes or 
the interests of the conquering sect. If we had done this 
from the first, our tenure of the country would not be more 
insecure than it is at present, and we should probably have 
made a large number of proselytes, who in a generation or 
two would have begotten a progeny of sincere Christians. 
The plan we have actually worked upon has been a sort of 
mongrel between these two. Ever since the Crown 
authorities got the better of the Court of Directors, we have 
gone on the principle of allowing private ytism, but 
disclaiming propagandism on the of Government. 
It is hard to imagine a more ridiculous application of a 
purely Western idea to an Eastern society. Even in Europe, 
the distinction between the permission and the interference 
of the State is barely ised ; and there are theorists 
among ourselves, such as Mr. Bowyer and other apologists 
for the civil tyranny of the Porg, who confine it to countries 
like England. In Asia, at all events, men’s minds are 
incapable of understanding the difference between the Govern- 
ment’s allowing a thing to be done and itself doing it. The 
propagandism of missionaries is ed by the Hindoo 
as, for all purposes, the propagandism of the State, and if it 
has not been sooner rebelled against, it is because it is only 
lately that systematic efforts have been made to acquaint the 
Hindoo masses with the objects of the missionaries. Per- 
haps the climax of absurdity in confounding European (or 
rather English) and Asiatic conceptions, was reached when 
the British authorities at Calcutta connived at the establish- 
ment of a native association, formed on the model of the 
Church Missionary Society, for the protection of Brahminism 
against the insidious arts of the Christian Propaganda. 

The system of absolute deference to Hindoo superstitions 
cannot, we think, be again put in force. After it has once been 
departed from, it would be difficult, under any circumstances, 
to restore it ; and it would be tenfold more difficult to carry 
it out in the altered situation of our Indian dominions after 
the suppression of the mutiny, when very great additions 
will have to be made to the number of Europeans perma- 
nently occupying the country. The plan of mixed or qualified 
deference is too signal a failure to be continued. We agree in 
the main with an able correspondent of the Times, who writes 
with the signature We cede malis, that prejudices of caste in 
particular will have to be pretty well disregarded altogether 
in the reorganization of our Empire. At the same time, it is 
surprising that so sensible a writer should propose to place 
India under the administration of a Secretary of State, 
directly responsible to Parliament. The second of these 
suggestions destroys the value of the first. That steady, un- 
flinching, consistent application of a single set of adminis- 
trative principles, which is essential to the re establishment 
of our sovereignty, is inconsistent with direct i (genes 
to Parliament. It is true that the class whic — 
Parliament is at present given up to indignation. ough 
its normal state is a sentimental philanthropy, it just 
now applauds the energetic officer who has been blowing 
the mutineers from his guns in the Punjaub, and it 
rejoices that a mode of punishment has been discovered, 
sufficiently terrible to appal Orientals without shocking 
Western disgust at the infliction of unnecessary pain. But 
this mood of mind will pass away. Even enthusiasm for 
Christian propagandism, were it attempted with all the 
authority of Government, would be transient ; and twenty 
years hence we might have the English governing class in 
the cold fit of toleration. A timid Minister might find him- 


self confronted in Parliament by majorities who protested, in 
the name of liberty of conscience, against the infamy of 


advantage of allowing a fair field to the germs of good which 
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obscene processions of devotees, or of breaking up Jugger- 
naut for fite-wood. There is, in fact, but one kind of 
security for the co:.:!stent treatment of India, and therefore 
for the stability of the Empire. The Govérnment must be 
as much independent of Parliament as is compatible with its 
admitted supremacy, and the governing body must include 
as much personal knowledge of the Eastern men and 
Eastern things as can be found in the country. 


THE NEW SOLUTION OF THE JEW QUESTION. 


Tre last attempt to smuggle the Jews into the House of 
Commons through a side door, after admittance has 
been refused them at the front entrance, seems to us not more 
happy in its conception than its predecessors. The capital 
objection which applies to all these schemes is, that they are 
founded on an avowed intention to oust the authority of one 
of the constituted bodies to which the legislation of the land 
has been confided. We may well question, the wisdom of 
the Lords in obstinately rejecting a Bill sent up to them 
by large and repeated majorities from the other House 
of Parliament ; but it is quite too late to deny their right 
to exercise the véto which is vested in them by the Con- 
stitution. Lord Jonny Russett, who has five or six times 
formally sought their assent, is of all men the last who 
has any right to aver that the matter is not within their 
coghizaneée. After pleading so often in the court, it is too 
laté now to demur to the jurisdictidh. It is with a very bad 
grace that a man attempts to defend an actioti of trespass 
after asking and being refused leave to walk over the plaintiff's 
land. If there really were any foree ii the view now started 
of the hitherto latent virtues of a perfectly well-known and 
understood Act of Parliament, it would not be very creditable 
either to the political sagacity or the constitutional learning 
of Lord Jonn Russet od, his advisers, that they should 
have contrived to convert 80 simple a matter into a serious 
conflict between the two branches of the Legislature. If the 
matter is, after all, one with which the Lords have nothing 
to do, but Which the Cotnmons might have disposed of by 
resolution at ary timé during the last ten years, what are 
we to think of the political wisdom of those who have so long 
allowed one House of Parliament to be baffled, and who 
have only laid the question before the other House in order 
that they might finally treat its decision with contempt ? 

We can well understand the logical position of those 
politicians who are prepared to dispense with the House of 
Lords altogether. We are as far as possible from agreeing in 
their conclusion, but at least their point of view is intelli- 
gible. What does appear to us totally incomprehensible is, 
that persons in the habit of testing opinions by argument 
and reason should think it possible deliberately to disavow 
the authority of such a body, without virtually superseding 
its functions, If the assent of the Peers is admitted to be 
necessary to the enactment or the repeal of a statute, their 
dissent cannot be treated as immaterial. People who argue 
that the House of Lords is a very good institution as long 
ag it agrees on all subjects with the House of Commons, 
but that, as soon as it ventures to have an opinion of its 
own, its decision should in some manner be nullified, really 
mean that it should be done away with, or else they mean 
i at all. Such language is either revolutionary or 
childish, We do not know in which chapter of the Consti- 
tution it is written that, after a certain number of divisions 
in the Commons the assent of the Lords may be dispensed 
with, And yet it is difficult to read in any other sense the 
following words uttered by Lord Joux Russki. in moving 
for his Committee “The House of Lords has decided 
that we shall not have the power to alter the oath, and 
therefore, it behoves us to release ourselyes in some way 
from the reproach which rests upon us.” Si possis recte, si 
non, guocunque modo, is cotati, hot a new doctrine, but 
it is one which we confess we are surprised to find Lord 
Joun Russe.t adopting as his guide on a great constitu- 
tional question. 

When we come to examine the method by which it is 
proposed to effect this very questionable constitutional 
evasion, the artifice itself seems as clumsy as its object is 
illegitimate. The very announcement of a new discovery in 
an Act of Parliament passed in the sixth year of his late 
Majesty King Wituiam IV, is in itself a rather suspi- 
cious, and incredible story, We should as soon think of 
finding a gold-mine at Charing Cross. Here is a statute 
with which every lawyer is perfectly familiar—which has 


been discussed, interpreted, decided upon, over and over 
again, for more than twenty years—and all of @ sudden we 
are told that it contains a plain and simple solution of a 
question which has baffled Committee after Cominittee of 
the House of Commons, and which has been carefully argued 
and adjudicated upon by the courts of law. Under such 
circumstances, we may well come to the consideration of this 
wonderful revelation in a somewhat sceptical frame of mind. 
And when we look at the words themselves which are relied 
on to solve this inextricable problem, the whole thing turns 
out to be just the mare’s nest which might have been 
expected. The clause of the statute wnder which it is pro- 
posed to alter the oath runs as follows :— 

And be it enacted, that it shall be lawful for the Universities of Oxford and 
Cambridge, and for all other bodies politic and corporate, and for all bodies 
now by law or statute or by any valid usage authorized to administer or 
receive any oath, solemn affirmation, or affidavit, to make statutes, by-laws, or 
orders authorizing and directing the substitution of a declaration in lieu of 
~ oath, solemn affirmation, or affidavit now required to be taken or made, 

rovided always, that such statutes, by-laws, or orders be otherwise di 
made and according to the charter, laws, or re ions of the 
cular university, other body corporate and politic, or other body so authorized 
as aforesaid. 
We certainly find ourselves compelled to agree with Sir 
F. Tuesicer, “that the very reading of these words is suffi- 
cient to show that the House of Commons was not in- 
tended to be comprehended in them.” 

But the absurdity of the whole proceeding becomes still 
more glaring when we remember that, whatever opinion the 
Committee appointed to consider the bearing and force of 
the Act may arrive at, their decision will in no way affect the 
question. They may recommend the alteration of the oath, 
and the House of Commons may make an order to that effect ; 
but, after all, the real determination of the meaning of the 
statute rests, not with the House, but with the courts of law. 
Supposing Baron Roruscutip to take his seat and to vote 
under the authority of such an order, the Judges, in the 
event of his being sued for penalties, will give their inter- 
pretation of this section wholly unaffected by the decision 
of the “twenty-five members and all the gentlemen of the 
long robe.” The judgment of the House of Commons on 
the meaning of an Act of Parliament is just as immaterial 
as that of a meeting at Exeter Hall or Freemasons’ Tavern. 
It may lead to a very mischievous and undignified squabble 
between the Legislature and the courts of law, but the 
Judges will certainly not be deterred from applying to the 
case the ordinary principles which govern the interpreta- 
tion of statutes, even by the authority of all “the gentlemen 
of the long robe” in the House of Commons. 

We cannot repeat this absurd phrase without expressing 
our surprise that a person of Lord Joun RussEtt’s taste 
and education should have allowed himself to embody, in 
a formal resolution presented to the House of Commons, 
such a miserable bit of penny-a-liner’s slip-slop. Why, in 
the name of common English, cannot he talk of “ barristers,” 
or “counsel,” or “members of the bar,” without picking up 
a phrase out of the “flimsy” of a provincial newspaper, 
which reminds us of the periphrastic synonyms employed to 
describe the prowess of the Tipton Slasher. Mr. Fox is 
said never to have allowed himself the use of any word 
which he could not justify by the authority of Dryden. 
The limitation savoured, perhaps, of pedantry, but we 
confess we prefer it to the slip-slop of his modern disciple. 
If a Committee of the House of Lords should ever be 
appointed to consider the privileges and precedence of 
Dukes, we hope we shall not have a resolution moved by 
Lord LanspowNE to put all the “ strawberry-leaves” on the 


The whole conception in which this proceeding originates 
seems to us in the last degree paltry and absurd. It affords 
a curious example of the manner in which laymen, when 
they launch themselves in legal questions, caricature the 
quibbling ‘subtleties which they fancy te be a proof of 
proficiency in law. No professional lawyer ever comes up 
to your amateur in word-catching or hair-splitting. It is 
a common, but nevertheless not a well-founded opinion, that 
in order to be a sound lawyer it is only necessary to get rid 
of common sense. The admission of the Jews into Parlia- 
ment is important only as a part of the great principle of 
religious toleration. Whether Baron Liong. RorHscHiLp 
personally sits in the House of Commons or not, is a totally 
unimportant matter, for which it is certainly not worth 
while to wander out of the paths of the Constitution, or 
to embark the House of Commons in a conflict with the 
courts of law. There may be occasions of = and pressing 
necessity when it may be politic to have recourse to 
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yiolent, and even ridiculous; measures in order to stave 
off a critical danger. But this is not one of those 
cases. The victory, if it is to be worth the winning, must 
be gained in open fight, and not by a paltry stratagem. 
The mere introduction of a particular Jew into Parliament, 
without a distinct establishment of the principle on which 
we contend that he is entitled to sit there, is a puerile 
object, in which we confess we take little interest. He 
might just as well go in as a messenger with a metal plate 
round his neck. If public opinion is sufficiently strong and 
earnest on the subject, we may reasonably expect that the 
House of Lords will in the end yield, as it has yielded to the 
national sentiment on many other questions. But if public 
opinion is not sufficiently decided and importunate to win 
this triumph, we care little to obtain by an evasion what 
will only be valuable when conceded as a right: 


“ MAHOMEDAN INFLUENCE.” 
A FEW months ago, if any intelligent person had been 
[i asked what was the t source of the stability of our 
Indian Empire, he would have answered, without a moment's 
hesitation—“ The conflict of faiths ; the division of national 
interests ; the improbability, if not the impossibility, of the 
fusion of the Hindoo and Mahomedan elements in any great 
movement for the subversion of our dominion.” A few 
weeks ago, when tidings of the great tevolt in the Bengal 
atmy had rudely awakened us from the sleep of security 
into which we had been lulled by a long unbroken season 
of prosperity, if any one had asked what was the great 
source of hopefulness in the lamentable condition of 
affairs which was then beginning to develope itself, the 
answer, though somewhat modified, would have been still 
substantially the same :—“ Oh! it is a Hindoo move- 


ment. The Brahmins are at the bottom of it. We do not 
hear that the Mussulmans have turned against us.” A 
me unmistakeably apparent 


few days af when it had 
that the doo and the Mussulman, whatever their anti- 
pathies, were leagued together in a gréat military revolt 
against the authority of the Christian intruders, people began 
to ask whether the mutiny in Bengal was primarily a 
Brahmin or a Mahomedan movement—whether thé Hindoo 
had instigated the Mussulman or the Mussulman had insti- 
gated the Hindoo. And, contrary to all our foregone con- 
clusions, the answer given by those most competent to solve 
the question is—* Unquestionably it is, primarily, a Maho- 
medan movement.” 

It would take long to recite the cireumstances upon which 
this opinion is based. The aggregate of facts illustrative of 
this view of the case derives support from our gerieral know- 
ledge of the Mahomedan character, and especially of the 
particular aspect which Mahomedanism assumes in out 
Indian territories. The Hindoo is essentially passive. 
1s not a propagandist. He is not intolerant. He is slow to 
anger, long-suffering, and indolent in the extreme. He 
seldom originates anything. It is only when some new sect 
arises that the energies of Hindooism are in any way demon- 
strative—that there is any sign of the activity of the faith. 
But Mahomedanism, on the other hand, is aggressive. It has 
in all times been active, diffusive, strenuous in propa- 
gandism, and. intolerant beyond example. Quick, fiery, 
vindictive, unscrupulous in revenge, and sustained by the 
belief that he is doing good service to God and the Prophet, 
the Mussulman is ever ready to persecute the unbeliever ; and 
when his own faith is threatened by the infidel, his energies 
are strained to the utmost point of ferocious hostility, All 
that we have seen lately of the conduct of the Bengal Sepoy 
is, save in one more characteristic of the Maho- 
medan than the Hindoo. The one exceptional point is 
extreme sensitiveness on the score of caste, for the Mussulman 
has properly no caste. But the Hindostanee Mussulman, 
by long contact with Hindooism, has come in time to be 
half a Hindoo, He is indoctrinated with many of the social 
prejudices of his indigenous brother, and can not only sym- 
pathize with him when his purity is threatened and his 
exclusiveness invaded, but can talk about his own caste as 
ostentatiously as a Brahmin. We must, therefore, when 
endeavouring rightly to comprehend this extrao 
movement, keep steadily before us not only the general cha- 
racter of Mahomedanism, but the particular aspect which 
eeanteninn ins assumed in almost all parts of Hin- 


speaker with any regard for his own character will put forth 
any authoritative utterances on a subject which is still so 
obscured and confused—so beset with doubts and _per- 
plexities. We can only suggest probabilities, and indicate 
certain bearings by which the inquirer, proceeding cautiously 
on his way, may reach the first stage towards a definite con- 
clusion. It is something to know that at present the most 
competent authorities, both in India and in England, are of 
opinion that the mutiny in the Bengal Army is to be 
attributed to Mahomedan influence. But what does 
“ Mahomedan influence” mean? An intelligent gentleman, 
connected with the Missionary College at Benares, writing 
from Chunar to his father in England, who publishes the 
letter in the Zimes, observes—“ It seems to me more and more 
plain that Mahomedan influenceand intrigue are at the bottom 
of it. Delhi, the seat of the Mogul Empire, was the first rally- 
ing point; and now the rebels seem gyrating round Lu 
now, the capital of the last annexed Mahomedan Power. 
Before I left for England, in 1855, the Mahomedans were 
circulating inflammatory traets. Probably they simply took 
advantage of the cartridge question to rouse the Hindoos.” 
But are we to look upon the circumstances here indicated— 
the rallying at Delhi and the gyrating round Lucknow—as 
parts of a great scheme of revolt, or as mere accidental 
results? We strongly incline towards the latter hypothesis. 
It was well observed by Sir Joun Matcoum, that Indian 
politicians are too much in the habit of “ overthinking their 
subject.” We suspegt that very many people have recently 
been “ overthinking” this subject of the Bengal mutiny. An 
act of egregious folly precipitated the outbreak at Meerut. 
Now Meerut happens to lie within forty miles of Delhi. 
Owing to what certaitily now appears to have been culpable 
remissness on the part of the chief military authority at 
Meerut, thé mutineers were suffered to make good their 
escape to Delhi. We believe that they would have gone 
there all the same if it had not been the Imperial city of 
the Mogul—the abcient capital of Mahomedan India. 
It i8 probable, indeed, that not one man turned his face 
towards Delhi with any thought that it was the home of 
the wretched pageant of royalty who bears the name of 
King by the sufferance of the British Government. 
from the very commencement of the mutiny, the rebellious 
Sepoys in the Lower Provinces of India had set out with 
one accord for Delhi, there would have been good reason to 
believe that there was an organized Mahomedan movement, 
of which that city was the preconcerted rallying- 
point. But, at present, we can see no symptom of any 
such ization. The Meerut mutineers made their 
way to Delhi, attracted, not by the political asso- 
ciations of the place, but by its geographical position ; 
and by certain accidental advantages it possessed, not of a 
moral but of a material character, as a great central rallying 
point for the rebellious Sepoys. There was an extensive 
walled city, well supplied arsenals and ines, ho 
European troops, and a large body of their comrades and 
caste-brothers with whom to fraternize. It would have been 
a marvel if they had not made their way to Delhi. Acci- 
derit; indeed, seems to have raised the city to its preseut 
political importance. At least, there is no information at 
present before the public to lead to an oppusite conclusion. 
The King we believe to have become a political personage in 
spite of himself, and to have dreamt as little, a few months 
ago, of the new honours thrust upon him, as of fitting out an 
expedition at Calcutta for the conquest of the British Isles. 
There is nothing, indeed, more remarkable, as we are at 
ptesent informed, in the history of this gigantic mutiny 
than the utter absence of anything like proof of the inter- 
vention of any leading mind. No movement of so formi- 
dable a character has ever made progress so long and so_ 
successfully without evoking the energies of some indi- 
vidual men, and raising them above their fellows. The 
hein seems to be wholly without headship, Brahminical 
or Mogul. There is no symptom of organization. We 
suspect that a very large proportion of the mutineers are not. 
only astonished at their own position, but mightily alarmed. 
“e’en at the sound themselves have made.” If the wires 
have been moved by an unseen hand, it is by the hand of a 
rerfiote agent. The assumption of Mahomedan influence and 
intrigue is favourable to the idea, entertained by many, of 
remote foreign agency. There is no doubt that Persia, 
moved by a greater Power, endeavoured to excite 
both the alarm and the animosity of the States of Central 


Tn the present state of our information, no writer or 


Asia by alleging that the British alliance had been fatal to 
iam, in Tarkiy—ellusion being adroitly made to the 
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anti-Mahomedan spirit of the Sultan’s firman of toleration. 
Tt is at least possible that emissaries, employed directly 
or indirectly by a foreign Power, may have inoculated 
the Mahomedan soldiery with the virus of distrust and dis- 
affection, and that they in turn may have worked upon the 
Hindoo mind. This hypothesis is at least in accordance 
with the fact that, seemingly without any concert, rebel- 
lion has broken out simultaneously in different parts of the 
country, and that this rebellion is confined to the military 
classes, If the original source of the evil had lain nearer 
home, there would have been more obvious manifestations 
of design. In all probability we should have seen some 
leading intellects identified with the movement, which would 
then have taken the shape of a national insurrection, and 
not the rising of one particular branch of a triple army. 

' If the movement be attributable to Mahomedan influence, 
so much the better. The Mahomedans constitute but a 
comparatively small portion of the population of British 
Tndia. It is not difficult to persuade the Hindoos that the 
Mussulman master is more intolerant than the Christian. 
We shall sooner re-establish our ascendancy in this case 
than if the Brahmins were at the root of the matter. We 
believe, indeed, that our old safeguard, the conflict of faiths, 
the mutual mistrust of Hindoo and Mahomedan, will soon 
be working again mightily in our favour. The seeds of 
internal dissolution will be sown in the rebel cause, which 
will fall in time as much from the effects of its own inward 
weakness as from our outward efforts to suppress it. 


THE MARRIAGE OF FELLOWS QUESTION. 


T= question whether Fellows of Colleges should be per- 
mitted to marry without vacating their Fellowships, is 
at present engaging a good deal of attention at Cambridge, 
and is understood to be the subject of consideration with 
the Cambridge Commission. The Oxford Commissioners, 
in the Ordinances for Colleges recently published, have 
allowed fellowships to be held by married Professors, and 
by married men of literary or scientific eminence who have 
taken an honorary degree. The latter provision, virtually 
conferring a special privilege on strangers only, to the ex- 
clusion of members of the University, of whatever eminence, 
and however useful to their Colleges, who have taken an 
ordinary degree, does not commend itself to our judgment, 
and from the checks imposed on its operation, does not seem 
to have very decisively commended itself to the judgment 
of the Commissioners themselves. For our own part, we 
regard the question as one of extreme complexity and diffi- 
culty ; and we are more prepared to lay some of the conside- 
rations involved before those who are interested in the sub- 
ject, than to offer any definite scheme, or even any positive opi- 
nion. We have no hesitation, however, in setting aside any 
antiquarian reference to the wills of medizval founders 
touching the fellowships as they were when a College was a 
scholastic monastery. To the minds in which the medieval 
type of a College was cast, restraints on marriage were not 
only a practical convenience, but in themselves a positive 
good.’ To us, such restraints are in themselves a positive 
evil, and the only question is whether they are indispensable 
as a matter of practical convenience. The medieval con- 
ception, indeed, with the energy of great ideas, still asserts 
its sway in the general form of the institutions it has be- 
queathed, and in the ceenobitic type and arrangement of 
the enduring edifices in which those institutions are ‘em- 
bodied./- The great founders have fettered modern Univer- 
sity life to their conceptions with magnificent bonds of stone. 
But ‘no'principle forbids us to relax these bonds as far as 
practical expediency may dictate. 

The fellowships are, in the present time—trst, endow- 
ments for College Tutors, of whose salaries they may be said 
to form a part; 2ndly, maintenances for graduate students ; 
grdly, prizes for exertion during the undergraduate course, 
in the shape of a maintenance, or a valuable assistance, 
during the early and struggling part of a man’s after life. 
If a fellowship is held by a non-resident of old standing who 
has ceased to need it, this is clearly not a legitimate use of 
the endowment, but an abuse, whether remediable or not. The 
three legitimate uses of a fellowship which we have mentioned 
are often, in fact, blended by men who remain for a time in 
College teaching or reading before going forth to their pro- 
fession, or who return to studious life in College after aban- 
doning their profession ; but they are separable, and must 
be distinctly considered in order to obtain a clear view of 


any question respecting fellowship in general. We believe, 
indeed, that in order to place the tenure of fellowship on an 
intelligible and satisfactory footing, it will be found necessary 
to draw a line between the two “deat or resident classes, and 
the third or non-resident, not only in conception but im 
fact. 

To take the third class first—when a Fellow of a College is 
non-resident, and intends to remain so, there surely is no 
obvious reason for rendering it penal for him, more than for 
any other person, to marry if he pleases. His nursery, 
at all events, cannot undermine the discipline of his 
College. The only objections to allowing non-residents to 
marry arise, first, from the possibility of their returning into 
residence, and secondly, from the danger of unduly retarding 
the succession to the prizes which constitute the great motive 
power of the University. Both these objections are strong, 
and, unless obviated, decisive. But both might be obviated 
by having a distinct class of non-resident fellowships as 
mere prizes, tenable only for a certain term of years, but 
without any other condition or restraint, and the holders of 
which should not be entitled to rooms in College. It has 
been said that we should greatly diminish the value of the 
fellowships, as prizes, by making them terminable. It is 
forgotten that though the tenure of fellowships by clergy- 
men is not terminable, their tenure by laymen is, in almost 
all cases, terminable already—a distinction which is at once 
very unfair to the lay professions, and very injurious to the 
Church, into whose service unfit men are too often driven by 
the desire of retaining their fellowships. Every man might 
be allowed a period of two or three years from his election, 
within which to choose whether he would take a resident 
and perpetual, or a non-resident and terminable fellowshi 
so that no one would be elected merely to a terminable 
lowship. On the holders of perpetual fellowships the duty 
of residence should be strictly imposed, for the educational 
and literary purposes of the Coll regulation which, if 
laymen are to be permitted to hold perpetual fellowships, will 
become more necessary than ever. A fellowship of 200/. or 
250/. a year for (say) ten years from election, is surely a suffi- 
cient prize, in all conscience, for three or four years’ reading ; 
and, if a perpetual sinecure fellowship is, as Dr. WHATELY 
argues, a great comfort to its holder, it is also, we suspect, very 
often a dangerous temptation to give way before the early 
difficulties of a profession, and the fatal cause of an unsettled 
and useless life. It is plausibly urged that the limit of 
celibacy is preferable to a term of years in being self- 
adjusting, inasmuch as, when a man can afford to marry, he 
can afford to give up his fellowship. But, in the first place, 
there are many men who can afford to give up their fellow- 
ship and who yet do not marry, as well as some who marry 
without being able to afford to give up their fellowship. 
And, in the second place, the possession of a ual fellow- 
ship under the condition of celibacy has a decided tendency 
to deaden those exertions which would otherwise place a 
man in a position to marry. So that the test not only indi- 
cates the state of the case, but injuriously affects it. 

The case of the resident staff, learned and educational, of 
a College, does not admit of so easy a solution. On the one 
hand, the character of Colleges has hitherto been distinctly 
ceenobitic, and on the preservation of that character a good 
deal of their peculiar corporate spirit and energy is generally 
thought to depend. On the other hand, by the present 
system—which, forbidding any man to marry on his fellow- 
ship, forbids any man to regard his College as his permanent 
home, or learning or education as his permanent calling—we 
deprive ourselves of the chance of making Colleges really 


learned institutions, or obtaining first-rate and experienced 
educators for the students. Men will never be worth much in’ 


an occupation which they merely take up to fill a vacuum 
before passing to a totally different kind of life. Clerical 
Fellows, waiting for a College living, now form the body on 
which Colleges almost entirely rely for their tutors and 
lecturers; and it is difficult to say how, in subjects wholly 
unconnected with the clerical profession, such as natural 
science and law, competent teachers, are to be secured. 
This is a difficulty which, we are. convinced, will be more 
and more felt as the sphere’ of University education 
becomes enlarged; and it is one which we are equally con- 
vinced the mere extension of the Professoriate—which is 
more adapted for the purposes of learning than educa- 
tion—will not adequately meet. The introduction of a 
large element of mixed society into Oxford and Cambridge, 
again, would be a vital change not unattended with danger; 
yet it might promote refinement as well as dissipation, and 
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we cannot think there is much reason for cherishing either 
the exclusive bachelor society of ordinary Undergraduates, 
or even the dull luxury which supplies the place of domestic 
comfort to the inmates of the common room. There does 
not seem to us to be much in the apprehension of any graver 
evils than mere dissipation from the extension of the present 
element of mixed society in Oxford and Cambridge. We 
are not aware that any tendency of the kind has ever 
Probably there is at least as much to be said, on 
the ground of morality, against the continuance of the pre- 
sent system. Protestant monasticism, even among intellec- 
tual men, is not wholly exempt from the evils of Roman 
Catholic monasticism, and it wants some of its countervailing 
safeguards. 
~ On the whole, we must so far depart from the usual practice 
of journalists as to admit that we do not very clearly see our 
way. We believe that some relaxation of the present restric- 
tion will, in the long run, have to be made in order to secure 
to the Colleges the benefit of experienced teachers devoted to 
their calling, which it is vain to expect in a Protestant coun- 
try while the profession is confined to unmarried men. The 
case of learning is not so pressing, but it is equally strong. 
It is very seldom that a literary or scientific work or dis- 
covery of any note emanates from the unsettled lives of stu- 
dents whose course of study is to terminate on their marriage. 
The experiment, however, should be made with the con- 
sciousness that it is an experiment of a ticklish kind, and 
with proportionate caution. Perhaps, at first, one College 
officer—or, in large Colleges, two—might be permitted to 
hold their fellowships with their offices as married men, 
care being taken that their incomes, if they did their duty, 
should be such as might decently maintain a family, and 


become superannuated. If this is thought by the advocates 
of the strict celibate system to be the small end of the 
matrimonial wedge, all we can say is, that in this as in other 
cases, the wedge does not go in of itself. It must be driven 
by general opinion ; and, if general opinion drives it, the 
wedge had better go in. 


THE NORTON-STREET NUISANCE. 


N application to the Marylebone Vestry on behalf of the 

inhabitants of Portland-place against the inhabitants of 
Norton-street, is reported in the newspapers. Mr. RounDELL 
Patmer, backed by the Marylebone clergy, appeals, on 
behalf of himself, his neighbours, and public decency, 
against the scenes of debauchery and indecency which daily 
and nightly make that quarter of London, Portlandia 
infelix, infamous in every sense. His memorial is tempe- 
rately worded, and certainly does not exaggerate the évil of 
which he complains. For the results of the application we 
do not augur very favourably. The Vestry authorities 
complain of the expense and difficulty of proceeding success- 
fully against houses of ill-fame. They argue, and with 
truth, that even to root out a whole quarter of infamy is 
but to transplant it elsewhere—that the clearances said to 
have been effected in St. James's, and Soho, and St. 
Pancras, have but transferred the nuisance to St. Mary- 
lebone—that there is a normal tendency in Vice to condense 
itself in particular quarters—that for forty years Norton- 
street has borne its present fame—and finally, as is always 
the case when authority feels itself to be helpless, that 
the blame attaches elsewhere. Jt is the police, say the 
Marylebone senators, whom we pay to preserve public 
morals; but the police are kept in a state of unwhole- 
some connivance by the bribery of the brothel-keepers and 
their unhappy inthates. The tpshot of tlie whole matter 
seems to be the unsatisfactory ‘conclusion, either that it is 
nobody's business to suppress houses of ill-fame, or that, if it 
is anybody's businéss, it is of no use to make the attempt. 
As regards Mr. Rounprtn Paumer’s specific grievance, it 
is hinted that, on the ‘well-known legal principle, he is 
debarred from any serious complaint, for he came to 
the nuisance, hot the nuisance to him. And it is undeniable 
that long before he vécupied a house in Portland Place— 
perhaps before he was born—that ugly tract of country 
bounded by Fitzroy-square, Oxford-street, the Portland-road, 
and the New-road, has been much what the memorialists 
describe it. 

Tt is no new thing, simply because it is part of our 
extant social system not to recognise—and therefore, of 


sance. We do not say that there is no law against houses 
of ill-fame—we are quite aware that on the statute book 
there are provisions which enable the police to deal with 
street-walkers. But England is almost the only country 
of Europe in which the whole melancholy subject of prosti- 
tution has not been taken up and dealt with in a serious 
spirit, as one which, being of the very largest social con- 
sequences, imperatively demands the consideration of 
Government. It is always a satisfaction to single out from 
those melancholy aggregates of stupidity—the metropolitan 
vestries—any bright particular star that deviates into 
common sense. Among the crowd of D’Irrancers and 
Nicuotays we select a Mr. Tavener, who expressed him- 
self as follows :—“He supposed that any one who did not 
go the full length of the resolution [for instant prosecu- 
tion], would be charged with being indifferent to the preser- 
vation of morality in the parish. He, begged to say that 
though he could not go the full length of the resolution he 
was as much shocked as any other member at these proceed- 
ings, and would go further to remedy the entire evil. He 
thought that this was a question which required the serious 
consideration of those who figured in a higher walk than 
that vestry. He thought the entire question of prostitution 
in this metropolis was one which gught to demand the atten- 
tion of Government.” eke 

We certainly agree with Mr. Tavener; and we beg, to 
add that, until the entire question is so dealt with, we must 
expect the existence of Norton-street and its kindred abomi- 
nations. This is the price which, in England, we pay for 
our social prudery. We are too nice and too refined to 
legalize (as it is said) prostitution; or we are too chary of 
the liberty of the subject to interfere with the right of 
people to make beasts of themselves in the most beastly 
way. The British people look with horror at the notion of 
regulating houses of ill-fame, and the Londoner takes credit 
that he is not as other men, who regard the subject of 
prostitution as one for serious and earnest legislation; but 
he refuses to see that London at lamplight presents a scene 
at which Sodom might blush. If pressed. bard, he com- 
placently observes that after all there is more vice in Paris, 
or in Vienna, or in New York than in,the British metro- 
polis. We have to remark, however, that. the question is 
not of comparative but of positive evil... As to the suggested 
comparison, there are no facts, whatever upon which to base 
the averages. The thing is incapable of, being, measured ; 
and even avere it true (which we certainly doubt) that this 
is the most moral capital in the world, few optimists will be 
hardy enough to say that the condition--say of Coventry- 
street, between ten o'clock P.M. and one o’clock a.m.—is, the 
efficient cause of our metropolitan purity, or, that Norton- 
strect, as it is, is a chief element in our social morality. We 
had rather be a little worse than our neighbours, so that we 
could get rid of the present very disagreeable form which 
comparative chastity takes in London. If, as is perhaps the 
case, those who seek sin may find more of it in Paris than 
here, we must still assert that, for those who are not on the 
look-out for immorality, there is not a capital in Europe 
which presents, such an abominable spectacle as London 
does. And surely the very first duty of the guardians. of 
morality is, to take away temptation, and to attend to the 
feelings and decency of respectability. 

But it is added that it is not the English habit of mind 
to deal with so disagreeable a subject as prostitution. No 
statesman would take it up—nobody could stand the ridicule 
which would attend, say, a Parliamentary inquiry,op the 
matter. Lord Patmerston could not face it. And ume 
doubtedly it is not every statesman who , possesses the 
weight and dignity of character requisite for’ 
treatment of such a subject. But as to the allegat 
about the English mind, it is untrue and nonsensica} 
boot. Antiquarians assure us that this very. matter was 
carefully attended to in darker ages than ours, and that, the 
regulations of the Southwark stews are the groundwork of 
much of the present municipal legislation on the subject on 
the Continent. A few years ago, it was not supposed to be 
within the province of the British mind to drain the Thames, 
or to enforce, by Boards of Health, attention to sewers 
and cesspools. Latterly, however, opinion has made some 
progress on those points, while we have also just discovered 
that it is possible to deal with Holywell-street ; and, on 
the whole, we are quite certain that, sooner or later, the 
whole subject of prostitution must be taken up “by 
authority.” 


course, not to interfere with—this particular sort of nui- 


As Mr. TavEnER observes, we may render ourselves liable 
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to misrepresentation when we say that we are not prepared 
to think that prosecution of houses of ill-fame will answer. 
And, with the sad experience of some six thousand years, 
we are not Utopian enough to believe that re shall suppress 
prostitution. If we remember right, the attempt has been 
made at Copenhagen, where prohibitory enactments still 
nominally survive, with the notable, result that the capital 
of Denmark stands very high in the catalogue of immorality. 
But it is only ignorance which can afford to dismiss the 
“entire question of prostitution” with complacency or with 
contempt. Among social reforms, we know none of wider 
importance than this, for sins of immorality lead directly 
to other crimes, All authorities on the subject com- 
bine to assure us that, as regards religion, morality, 
public health, and social decency, no policy is so fatal 
as that which does nothing. The British and Foreign 
Medical Review has repeatedly referred to the great work of 
Parent-DugHareter on this question; and we have no 


hesitation in saying that no one, until he has made himself 


familiar with the views and reasonings of that writer, has a 
right to express an opinion on this subject. The Lancet has 
proved the discreditable apathy of our Government—an 
apathy without a parallel in Europe—in neglecting Lock 
Hospitals at the various seaports and military stations. From 
the days of Co.qunoun to our own, not an attempt has been 
made to grapple with the subject as a matter of police ; and 
when a favourable opportunity occurred, at the establishment 
of the Boards of Health, to take up the subject under its sani- 
tary aspect, it was, we believe, thought that public decency 
could not endure the inquiry into public indecency. It really 
seems as though, in the old famous words, we had come to 
that terrible Roman crisis in which we can endure neither 
our yices nor their remedies. It may, perhaps, be worth 
observing that those who have investigated the matter 
assure us that, even in the way of reforming the unhappy 
victims and instruments of public immorality, there are 
advantages in regulating houses of ill-fame which noto- 
riously do not exist among ourselves. This consideration may 
perhaps influence those religious and philanthropic persons 
who are interested in establishing penitentiaries to consider 
whether the case does not come within the range of their 
duties. In point of fact, however, there is no authority 
which is not concerned in it. Statesmen, philanthropists, 
ministers of religion, men ef science, men of medicine, 
sanitary reformers, social reformers, vestries and boards of 
health, magistrates and house proprietors—to each and all 
the subject alike addresses itself. It is, in truth, everybody's 
business—and therefore we fear it is nobody’s. 


TELEGRAPHS TO INDIA. 


HE latest news which has reached us from the scene of 

hostilities at Delhi is dated the 17th of June, while, even 
from the nearest point of India, we have no tidings more 
recent than the beginning of last month. For nearly a week 
more we must be content with the imformation which we 
alveady possess. If it were possible to anticipate, by the 
electric telegraph, the accounts which the next mail must 
bring, there is scarcely any amount of outlay which would 
not be cheerfully and wisely borne for,such an object. The 
fearful suspense of all who have friends.and relations in the 
midst of the strife, the anxiety of the whole country to 
learn the progress of the struggle on which our Indian 
Empire depends, and the commercial stagnation which the 
prevailing uncertainty has occasioned, would be worth re- 
lieving at almost any cost, Yet. even these are secondary 
considerations when compared, with the importance of having 
the earliest, possible tidings, to ,guide,the, measures of the 
Government, For the. moment, it is, in yain,to speculate 
on the value of instantaneous communication with India. 
But who will venture to say that a year hence the Indian 
news may not be looked for as anxiously as now? Even 
after the present crisis shall have passed away, any day 
may produce events in our anomalous Eastern em- 
pire which may call for the speediest action to save it 
from destruction. It is said that little more than, a 
year would suffice to place London in direct connexion 
with the great system of Indian telegraphs. The con- 
templated outlay is insignificant compared with the 
importance of the enterprise, and it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that any thought of expense can be allowed to post- 
pone an undertaking which may be the means of saving an 
empire. Already the electric wires reach to the remotest 


corners of Europe. In another month we may expect to 
interchange signals with New York. We do not at all un. 
dervalue the importance of the Atlantic telegraph, which has 
been rightly recognised by the Government as a national en- 
terprise; but while the finest ships in the English and 
American navies are placed at the disposal of the Company 
engaged in carrying out that undertaking, and while 
the commercial prosperity of the scheme is assured by a 
liberal subsidy, it would be strange if less encouragement were 
offered to those who are ready to commence the formation 
of a telegraph to India the instant that they are assured of 
the support of Government. There ought to be no delay 
in this matter. It has been said by a high authority on 
Indian affairs, that speed in the construction of railways in 
the Peninsula is of more importance than speed in travelling 
on them. Whether this be so or not, the great object now 
should be to secure the speediest possible construction of a 
telegraphic line. The question is not whether one plan or 
another would be attended by the greater number of inci- 
dental adyantages—-still less is the subject one in which any 
personal preferences for one set of projectors over another 
ought to be allowed to interfere. The single consideration 
ought to be how the interval of time between England and 
India can be annihilated at the earliest possible moment. 


There are already two Associations on foot for the pur- 
pose. If we may judge from the correspondence which has 
appeared from time to time in the papers, the rivalry be- 
tween them has been carried on with unusual vivacity. A 
more favourable opportunity for getting the work done 
rapidly and effectively can scarcely be imagined ; and one 
would have thought that the Government could not do 
better than offer the assistance without which the requisite 
funds cannot be raised, if not to both associations, at any 
rate to that company which shall first send a direct tele- 
graphic message to the GOVERNOR-GENERAL of Inp1A. 


The position of the two companies appears to be this, 
Both were started a year or two ago. One selected for its 
route the line of the projected Euphrates Valley Railway, 
while the other proposed to lay a series of submarine cables 
the whole distance from Suez to Kurrachee. The two 
associations pursued different tactics. The projectors of the 
Red Sea line went to Constantinople and procured a con- 
cession from the Turkish Government, which authorized 
them to establish stations at points situated at convenient 
distances along the coast of the Red Sea. Meanwhile, the 
managers of the Euphrates line were at work in a different 
field, and secured from our Government a promise of an annual 
subsidy, to take effect from the transmission of the first 
message. A similar measure of assistance has been asked on 
behalf of the Red Sea scheme ; and it appears that there has 
been some hesitation in granting it, on the ground that it 
wouldbe neither fair nor politic toencouragea second company 
to enter into a competition which might prove commercially 
injurious to both. In ordinary cases, such maxims might 
reasonably be allowed to have much weight; but the 
establishment of telegraphic communication with India is of 
too vital importance to be governed by ordinary rules. 
Everything must yield to the necessities of the State, and it 
is a State necessity to have the line completed without 
one day’s unnecessary delay. It is obvious that competition 
would tend to hasten the operations of both companies ; and, 
apart from this, there is a weightier reason for admitting the 
Red Sea project to a share of the support of Government. 
Whatever may be the special merits of the Euphrates line— 
and they are not inconsiderable—some delay seems inevitable 
before it can be carried out. It crosses many hundreds of 
miles of country nominally under the sway of Turkey, but 
inhabited by really independent tribes of barbarians. To 
carry the telegraph across such a district, and to maintain it 
after its erection, would be attended with difficulties which, 
if surmounted at last, could hardly fail to consume a very 
considerable time ; and it does not even yet appear that the 
Porte has been induced to sanction so perilous an en- 
terprise. The Red Sea line is free from this source of delay 
and danger ; and its projectors, in their address to Lord 
Patmerston, have pledged themselves to — the 
work within from eight to fifteen months. To enable 
them to do so, they ask a guarantee of six per cent., to 
commence from the transmission of the first message. 
no profits were made, this would involve an annual payment 
of nearly 50,000/. ; but on the most unfavourable estimate a 
very large proportion of this would be realized by the private 
traffic, and the amount, if anything, which the Government, 
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would have to pay would be well expended in securing the 
use of the es for official despatches. If the exten- 
sion of public aid to a second line should prove detrimental 
to the first, the injury is one that can be compensated ; but 
it is no exaggeration to say that the importance of securing 
the speedy formation of a telegraph by one line or the other 
is too great to be estimated by any mere money equivalent. 
In point of fact, we think the fear of competition in such 
acase altogether idle. It is absurd to suppose that one wire 
will suffice for all the messages between England and India ; 
and two lines, pursuing different courses and connecting 
totally distinct lines of country, might well be worked with- 
out interfering with one another. In truth, the question is 
not which is the best or the cheapest line, but which can be 
most speedily laid down ; and the simplest way of ascertain- 
ing that is to afford to each such conditional assistance as 
may be necessary to attract the capital required. 


SIR BENJAMIN HALL ON THE THAMES. 


HE tables are turned between Sir Bensamin Hau and 
the Metropolitan Board of Works. For more than a 
twelvemonth, Sir Bensamin has been sitting in judgment on 
the schemes of metropolitan drainage which Mr. Tawarres 
successively submitted. With a courage that does him 
infinite credit, the energetic baronet has at Jast put forward a 
roject originated by engineers of his own selection, and has 
tnvited his old victims of the Board of Works to adopt it in 
preference to their own. Some of the eager spirits of the 
parochial Parliament were so bent upon revenge that they 
could not wait for the production of the plans before pro- 


rapid proceeding received a check, it is hardly to be expected 
that the Board will be very lenient critics of the official 
scheme. Unless their temper has greatly changed, they are 
not of the class who learn mercy by suffering persecution. 


It must be confessed that the scheme which is suggested 
to supersede Mr. Bazaucerre’s has blots which the most 
favourable critic could scarcely fail to hit; and if it were 
not that a renewal of the old conflict between the two 
Boards of Works is likely to delay indefinitely the com- 
mencement of any works whatever, we could pardon Mr, 
TuwairTes and his colleagues for being somewhat hard on 
a project so objectionable in some respects as that which has 
just been submitted for their approval. The most hopeful 
feature of the case is, that the chief defect of the new plan 
is one that may be cured without throwing away the labour 
which Sir B, Hart's referees have devoted to the details of 
the inquiry ; and, although we do not believe that we have 
yet found the real solution of the problem, it is very possible 
that many of the suggestions now offered may be useful 
contributions towards the accomplishment the great 
purpose for which the Metropolitan Board was called 
into existence. Everything, however, depends on the 
spirit in which the Guildhall Parliament may take up the 
subject ; and unless they are willing to forego the temptation 
of triumphing over Sir Bensamin, and to exert themselves 
to devise the best possible working scheme out of all the 
apc which have come before them, from whatever quarter, 

ere is little chance of their arriving at any practical result. 
Every new step in this business has made the prospect of 
our living to see anything done more remote than ever ; 
and we are afraid that the Report of Sir Beng Haus 
engineers will prove no exception. It is certainly notan en- 
couraging document. If the conclusions arrived at by 
Captain Gatron and his colleagues are sound in an engin 
ing point of view, the cost of the undertaking will be nearly 
double the estimate of the Board of Works—the time to be 
allowed for its apenplotion must be proportionally extended— 
and when all is done the nuisance will only be partially 
abated. If these are inevitable conditions, they must be 
endured ; but with an estimated outlay of about five millions 
and a half, it is rather disappointing to be told that we are 
not to have our riyer thoroughly cleansed at last. In order 
to preserve the Thames from pollution at all seasons, and in 
all weather, the sewers must either be constructed of sufficient 

size to carry off the whole of the surface-drai during the 
heaviest storms, or another channel must be found by which 
the excess of rain-water may be carried to the Thames. Both 
these methods are condemned by the Report. Two objec- 
tions are considered fatal to the second plan. One is the 
extreme difficulty and additional cost of constructing and 


moval of surface-water alone ; and the other is founded on a 
dictum of an eminent chemist, that the water which flows 
from the surface of the streets is “just as yaluable, in a 
manuring point of view, as the ordi contents of the 
sewers.” e inference is, that it is not practicable to cén- 
vey the rain-water by itself into the river, and that, if it were 
done, the stream would be almost as foul as ever. The larger 
project of making a clean Snr of everything, and taking all 
that now flows into the Thames far away from our doors, is Te- 
jected mainly on account of mechanical difficulties, but pattly 
also on the ground that a system of drainage mg om to carry 
off occasional floods would not be well suited for ordinary 
All this may or may not be true, but if it is, we 
must give up the notion-of restoring our river to its natutal 
purity, and content ourselves with a fine weather remédy, 
which will leave the unfortunate Thames almost as offengive 
as ever whenever it happens to rain particularly hard. At 
such times it is pro ‘that the sewers shall be allowed 1 
overflow into the river, so that the grand scheme of metropi 
litan drainage dwindles down to a plan for cleansing the 
stream when the rain-fall between breakfast time and dimer 
is not more than two-fifths of an inch. pale reso, 

But this is not the only objectionable part of the projegt. 
In order to obtain an outfall at the extravagant distance 
from the metropolis which has been selected, two huge cgn- 
duits, from thirty to forty feet broad, are to be carried—ope 
on each side of the river—to a considerable distance below 
Gravesend, No estimate of the expense of constructing 
covered drains of such magnitude is given, but the amoupt 
must be something yery alarming indeed to have driven the 
engineers to the monstrous proposal by which they suggest 
that the expense may be avoided. This is, to leaye the 
channel uncovered, except where it passes in the immediate 
neighbourhood of towns or buildings. In other words, the 
dirty Thames is to be made comparatively clean by enclosing it 
between two open ditches, beygnd all comparison more filthy 
than the river at its worst, How it ever could have entered 
into the minds of engineers that such a plan would be 
accepted asa solution of the problem we cannot imagine ; 
but we are very certain of this, that it will be rather difficult 
to raise five or six millions for the sake of making two foul 
streams in place of one. ye 

London, it is true, would gain something by the change, 
because the open conduits would not begin till somewhere 
near the metropolitan boundary ;. but what will Kent and 
Essex say to having the concentrated poison carried through 
their fields? Little Erith rose like one man at the suggestion 
that the refuse of the metropolis should be poured into the 
Thames just where it washes the margin of Belvidere Park. 
But that nuisance would have been harmless compared with 
the new proposal to pollute some forty or fifty miles of 
country, As if in mockery of their victims, the erp 
neers pleasantly suggest that the river-side towns 
tween don and sea reach should contribute to the cost 
of the undertaking in proportion to the population “bene- 
fited by the use of the outfall channels.” Even if no fresh 
nuisance were created, the advantage to a country district of 
diverting its drainage from the Thames would not be’ very 
appreciable, but when it is proposed to concentrate all the 
outpourings of Londen in an open ditch under their noses, 
we fancy that the population of such favoured regions would 
rather pay to escape the privilege than contribute to its cost. 

But the question of expense, serious as it is, is not the 
real difficulty; and though it may not be easy to say 
what principle the cost should be apportioned, it may safely be 
assumed that if once a really satisfactory scheme is devised, 
the money to carry it out will be paid without grudging. 
There never was an undertaking in which engineers we 
less fettered in their plans by considerations of expense ; 
and it does seem strange that they should not be a rt a 
offer us anything which is not open to the most obvi 
objections. 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOL MATCHES. 


T was impossible that the cricket matches played annually 

on Lord’s Ground by the Public Schools should be 
pressed without much warm feeling being provoked, and many 
remonstrances being offered against so great a stretch of the 
authority of schoolmasters. These matches were part of the 
history of the great schools which sent up their yearly cham- 
na to London—they were leading epochs in the schoolboy’s 
life—they were anxiously discussed, chronicled, and anticipated 
in every ing-house, and at every gathering of the schools. 


maintaining an entirely new system of drains for the re- 
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left school and those who were still there receiving their edu- 
cation. They gave a dignity, as well as an interest to the 
favourite game of English lads. We do not suppose that any 
one can dispute this. There can be no doubt that these meetings 
tended to make cricket more highly thought of. They conferred 
an athletic reputation, answering to the scholastic reputation ob- 
tained by those who won public scholarships. It seemed some- 
thing really ie to be a cricketer, when the reputation of the 
school depended on the exertions of the eleven—when crowds of 
spectators were looking on, and numberless supporters from 
ose who once were at the school were at hand to applaud 
every success and lament every adverse turn of the game. Who 
cannot sympathize with that agitated parent who, having 
realized the dream of his life, and had two of his sons placed in 
the school eleven, suffered the mortification of seeing them both 
out without a run, and, stamping fiercely on the ground, ex- 
claimed, “ H was unlucky, but d—n Archie!” The days of 
the school matches were great days in the year to hundreds of 
ersons, old and young. Cricket will, of course, be played in 
ngland wherever there are boys and a piece of grass; but 
cricket, like everything else, admits of different degrees of ex- 
cellence. The contests of the great schools made each eleven 
keep up to a high standard—they brought the performances of 
penis beginners to the notice of the best players in England— 
they made the boys not only do their best, tat do it in the best 
way. We do not suppose that any one hesitates to admit the 
great importance of keeping up the proficiency of schoolboys in 
manly exercises to the highest ible pitch. It is in these sports 
that the character of the is formed. Itis from them that the 
readiness, pluck, and self-dependence of the English gentleman 
are princi ny caught. “Waterloo,” said the Duke, “was won 
at Eton.’ there is a reason for abolishing the school matches, 
it ought to be strong, patent, and unimpeachable. 

The school authorities say that such a reason does exist, 
and unless we examine the sufficiency of this reason, candidly 
and plainly, all controversy is useless. We have observed in the 
letters written on the subject a desire to pass lightly over this 
Teason—a desire which, however natural, is fatal to the cause 
advocated by the writers, because the whole question really 
turns on this one point. The masters allege that these matches 
brought together a number of boys, who practically had 
the run of the metropolis for a week, unchecked , any control, 
and that they were led, by bad example, into the debauchery for 
which London offers such glaring facilities. The parents of many 
boys complained of this, and said that their sons suffered from an 
evil which the school authorities could easily prevent. They asked 
to be protected. It was with the complaining parents, not with 
the masters, that the discontinuance oF the matches began ; and 
the authorities only forbade these meetings because they did not 
conceive themselves at liberty to disregard the remonstrance of 
parents in such a matter. It ought to be said most distinctly 
that the masters were really anxious to keep up cricket, and to 
penne manly Peas and sports. But when the issue was 
airly raised, they did not permit themselves to hesitate. Virtue 
must come before cricket. It was a good thing that boys should 
be skilful players; but it was a better thing that they should be 
sober and chaste. The decree was therefore issued, and the 
matches at Lord’s were stopped. 


We venture to think that this was a mistake, and that although 


general balance of argument inclined the other way. the 
t place, the masters were going out of their province. The 
conduct of the boys in the holidays was not their business at all. 
The parents were wholly and solely responsible for all their sons 
did after the school time was ended. Although some parents 
might object to their sons going to Lord’s, a great many were 
very glad that their boys should do what they in their day had 
enjoyed doing, and should take part in the contests of which the 
themselves had such pleasant recollections. To interfere with 


the wishes of these parents was a very irritating assump- 


tion of power. And it was an assumption of power leading 


to much indirect mischief. It broke in upon that principle 
which it is so desirable to maintain —that shall 
not wholly delegate their authority. It is one of the great 
purposes of holidays to give parents an opportunity, most 
valuable both for themselves and their children, of temporarily 
exercising their natural control over their children’s conduct, 
and incurring their natural responsibility for their children’s 
faults. Itisa ntable evil of thesystem of publiceducation that 
the parent is tempted to think himself relieved of all a parent’s 
duty by paying a stranger a sum of money. He gives a school- 
master 100/. or 200/. a-year, and then washes his hands of his son’s 
fortunes, and never troubles himself about his son’s character, 
or makes himself really acquainted with his son’s habits. On 
this selfish abnegation of his natural position a check is imposed 
by the return of his son for the holidays. But the check is done 
away with if the authority of the master is to pursue the boy 
to his home, and if the parent is to be saved all trouble by 
arranging with the person who contracts for the son’s education 
that it shall be he, and not the parent, who shall keep the 
boy from harm during the holidays, and determine what is 
prudent or imprudent for him to do. It is clearly the duty 
of a parent to decide whether, during the holidays, he can safely 
trust his son in London; and if he shuffles off this duty on the 
master, not only does he neglect his own proper task, but by 


procuring the enactment ofa general rule, he prevents other 
parents from holding their due position. Viewed in this light, we 
cannot but consider the compulsory discontinuance of the matches 
as establishing a most dangerous precedent. It encourages parents 
to forsake wholly a province to which they are plainly called, 
and to substitute the expenditure of a certain sum of 
money for the attempt to influence, understand, and guide 
their children. This is one of those subtle, wasespenea 
impalpable evils gradually tainting the whole relations of family 
life, which are, we are convinced, far more pernicious than the 
initiation of a few precocious boys into the vices of the 
metropolis. 

But we also think that there is much to be said having imme. 
diate reference to the particular cause of alarm suggested by 
those at whose instigation the matches were forbidden. Parents 
cannot keep their sons from temptation. They cannot kee 
them from London, from the public gardens, the exhibitions, an 
the theatres. In all these places Roentionsnens walks abroad, 
unrestrained and unconcealed. Unhappily, it is not a part of 
English manners to throw a veil over temptations of this kind. 
They catch the eye and challenge the ear at every turn of our 
streets. Parents who wish to keep their sons pure must trust to 
something else than the absence of opportunity. It may be said, 
perhaps, that evil communications corrupt good manners, and 
that boys are led away by their companions. It is possible that 
such occasions as the school-matches may tend to make boys get 
rid of their scruples. We cannot say how the fact stands, and 
no one can say without far more accurate statistics than can 
possibly be obtained. But, on the other hand, there are, we 
may be sure, very many boys who are kept from harm by these 
matches, by the interest they awaken, by the legitimate vent 
for excitement they provide. And the presence of schoolfellows 
acts, we believe, much more often. as a eneaire than as a 
seductive influence. The antecedent probability surely is, that 
the publicity of a large gathering aids virtue rather than vice. 

We consider, therefore, the mere calculation of expediency a 
very doubtful one, and should hesitate to pronounce a definite 
opinion that such occasions as the school-matches are mney 
so dangerous as the ordinary occasions of common life. We 
pabore incline to think they are not. But the main point is 
not to be decided by our answer to ‘this difficult: imquiry. 
The school-matches are, in’ themselves, viewed apart from 
these accidental consequences, an unmixed good, and we 
are not to abandon a certain atvesinge Dom ear of a very 
problematical loss. They bind the different generations of 
the school together, they promote the attainment of skill in 
the game, and they prevent intellectual superiority 
being the only one formally recognised in our education. A 
parent, therefore, might reasonably conclude that the gain his 
son would receive from taking a hearty interest in these matches 
would outweigh the chance of his being more tempted by the 
companionship of his school acquaintances than by:a visit. to a 
theatre or other public place. But it is entirely for the parent 
to judge, and it is because we regard any interference with the 
duties of parents as in the highest degree mistaken, that we so 
much regret that the school authorities should have suffered 
themselves to countenance the —— of a few timid or in- 
dolent parents. The parents ought to have been told to do their 
own duty, to exercise their own judgment, to act on their own re- 

nsibility, and not come whining for relief from persons whom 

ey hired to supersede them. 


THE SLAVE-TRADE IN DISGUISE. 


UR readers are no doubt aware that considerable discussion 

has taken place as to the possibility of supplying our West 
Indian colonies with black labourers ingeeves. not as slaves, but 
as free men, from the coast of Africa. They will also remember 
that the House of Lords, on the motion of Lord Brougham, 
very recently agreed to a resolution condemning the tendency 
of such schemes, and praying her Majesty to discountenance 
them, not only amongst her own subjects but amongst her 
allies. The special circumstance which called for that motion 
was an announcement by the French Government, of their in- 
tention to import into their colonies negroes: who might be 
willing to emigrate on their own account. They seem to have 
formerly contemplated the actual purchase of slaves on the 
African coast, who were to be at once emancipated, and then 
exported; but this plan was given up some years back, on the 
remonstrances of our own Government. The House of Lords 
entirely agreed with Lord Brougham’s view, and adopted his 
motion ; but we think it desirable to lay before our readers some 
additional evidence on the subject, in order that they may > 
preciate the importance of the efforts which have been already 
made for the suppression of the slave-trade, and the imminent 
danger which the least imprudence would involve of resusci- 
tating and extending the operation of one of the most grievous 
evils that ever afflicted mankind. 

Threadbare as are descriptions of some of the abomi- 
nations of slavery and the slave-trade, it is but very lately that 
we have been in a position to cay the. importance of its 
secondary effects; but the publication of Dr. ’s Travels 
in Central Africa has thrown an entirely new light upon the 
subject. From his statements, combined with the information 
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portraits belonging to Lord Craven—Prince Maurice (114), 
and Prince Rupert (115)—the King’s nephews—which are very 
models of high-born and high-bred gallantry. Strafford (110), 
a magnificent full-length, in armour, with a marshal’s truncheon, 
needs no praise; and Archbishop Laud (94)—belonging, like the 
Strafford, to the Duke of Portland—is far finer in the original 
than might be supposed, judging from its engravings. Court- 
liness and chivalrous honour were never better represented than 
in the pair of brothers, Lord John and Lord Bernard Stuart (117), 
both of whom fell fighting for Charles I. But we cannot even 
enumerate all the celebrities of this reign whom Vandyck has 
immortalized. Suffice it to single out some of the most remark- 
able; such as James Stuart, Duke of Richmond (128), the one 
who attended the King to the scaffold and the grave; William 
Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle (121); the Earls of Bristol and 
Bedford (123); the proud Earl of Northumberland (124), and 
the spendthrift Earl of Carlisle (120). Finally, no one should 
miss the magnificent head of the Earl of Derby (140), beheaded 
after the battle of Worcester; nor that of his noble wife, the 
intrepid little Frenchwoman, Charlotte de la Tremouille (139), 
who defended Latham House against the Parliamentary army. 
Another 6 ae heroine, Lady Jane Cavendish, who kept gar- 
rison at Welbeck, is depicted (150) by an unknown hand. The 
half-length of Sir William Killigrew (105), the last Vandyck we 
shall specify, is an unusuall fine portrait, viewed artistically. 
There is next a memorable of Lord Craven’s, repre- 
senting King Charles I. standing (109); and the Duke of 
Richmond sends a seated full-length of the King’s daughter, 
Henrietta Maria, Duchess of Orleans (111), attributed, without 
great probability, to Mignard. A miniature of Charles himself, 
by Poelemberg (137), is contributed by the Provost of Eton. 

We may notice other portraits of this period, in the order 
of the catalogue and the hanging. We have the Infanta of 
Spain (97), whom Charles I. did not m ; and Lord West- 
moreland’s oval head of the first Duke of Buckingham (98), by 
Jansen. Next comes the interesting portrait, from Eton College, 
of Sir Henry Wotton (103); and Jansen’s likeness of the Sir 
Hugh Myddelton (104), who brought the New River to London. 
Thomas oward, Earl of Arundel, the great art-patron, who has 
given his name to the present Arundel Society, is worthily repre- 
sented in a superb ss by Rubens’ own hand (107), lent to 
the Exhibition by Lord Warwick. Jansen’s full-length of Sir 
John Booth (112), is_a valuable example of bold and pictu- 
resque treatment. We gene to a group of Parliamentary 
worthies. Mr. Tollemache contributes a fair duplicate of the 
British Museum half-length of Oliver Cromwell (130); and Lord 
St. Germans—an oval head of John Hampden (131), the type of 
a sturdy English squire, in buff and breastplate. These are 
followed by Sir John Eliot (132), and John oe (132 a). Lord 
Brooke (134), who fell at the siege of Lichfield, by Walker, is 
contributed by the Earl of Warwick, and Brooke (171), by 
Dobson—a very — portrait—is lent by Duke of Man- 
chester, but is not placed near her husband. Then we have 
Fairfax, the ne General, (138) ; Admiral Blake (151), 
from Wadham College—the only known Portrait of that burly 
Englishman; and the Earl of Manchester (172), by Dobson. 
Another group comprises Abraham Cowley (143), taken in his 
youth ; Colonel Richard Lovelace, the poet (146), from Dulwich, 
a picture of rare interest; the thought-worn face of Selden (149), 
from the Bodleian ; Sir Thomas Browne (152), an oval head from 
the same gallery; Hobbes of Malmesbury (153), by Gaspars ; 
Waller (154), by Lely; Samuel Butler, author of Hudibras, 
(155)—looking dull and phlegmatic; and Dr. William Harvey, 
twice repeated (156 and Ss by Jansen. We have now 
but a few portraits to notice before completing the south wall of 
the nave of the Palace. Holbein, if the picture is rightly attri- 
buted to him, has thoroughly mnt in perpetuating the 
Bayard-like features of the gallant Falkland ( ot This —— 
to Lord Chancellor Clarendon, whose own portrait, as Mr. 
Hyde (175), hangs near it. Lastly may be mentioned Lord 
Craven’s half-length, by Dobson, of Charles II. (170), when 
Prince of Wales. 

We cross the Exhibition-building to find ourselves in the less 
wholesome atmosphere of the Restoration. Here we have two 
parallel series, full-lengths and half-lengths, from the voluptuous 
pencil of Lely, of the too often frail “ uties ” of Charles II.’s 
reign ; but the men of this period, from the monarch downwards, 
seem greatly deteriorated from the sterling qualities of their 
fathers. Those piping times of peace and corruption were far 
from favourable to the development of such courage, honour, 
endurance, and manly earnestness as have left their strong marks 
on the features of the heroes, of both sides, of the great civil 
war. Charles IT., in royal robes (182), by Lely, has not a trace, 
in his swarthy and ill-moulded features, of his father’s majesty 
or beauty. His Queen, Catherine of Braganza (215), also b 
Lely, looks without charm of mind or person. James II., wit 
Anne ee his first wife, and his two children, Mary and Anne, 
who both lived to be Queens of England—all half-lengths in one 
group (208)—by Lely, form a — of no small historical inte- 
rest. A half-length (seated) of Anne Hyde “pr nw and ugly— 
scarcely deserves its place in the series of “ Beauties ” among 
which it hangs. On the other hand, Mary of Modena (220), by 
Verelst, belonging to Mr. Tollemache, is an admirable and most 
engaging likeness. It is impossible to feel as much interest as is 
deserved in the disappointing portraits of statesmen or politicians 


such as Lord Arlington (186), or the Dukes of Newcastle (187), 
Ormond (188), or Albemarle (190). Nell Gwyn with a lamb (1 2 
belonging to Colonel Meyrick, with her (probably assumed) look of 
innocent simplicity, is, as usual, a charming contrast to the im 
dent and heartless Louisa de Querouaille, Duchess of Portsmouth 
(180 and 198), and to the empty and brazenfaced Duchess of 
Richmond, Belle Stuart, who figures as Bellona (181), the 
original model of the Britannia of our penny-pieces. In 
Countess of Grammont, La Belle Hamilton (216), from Hampton 
Court, there is nothing but the immodest dress of the time to 
complain of. She looks, as she was, virtuous and accomplished. 
There are two full-lengths, side by side, of the Duchess of Cleve- 
land (184 and 185); and we may cify also as curious the 
blue-stocking Duchess of Neweastle (183)—a duplicate of the 
Wentworth picture; and the forbidding portrait of Ann St. John, 
Countess of Rochester (218), whose austerity of visage, if it 
symbolized her manner of education, may ‘suggest a possible 
reason, among others, for the profligacy of her too-celebrated 
son. Of him we havea portrait, belonging to Lord Warwick, and 
attributed to Lely (227 @), a half-length, in which he is shown, 
characteristically enough, crowning his monkey with laurel. 
The intellectual celebrities of this age are re nted, am 
others, by Kneller’s head of Sir Isaac Newton (222), contribu’ 
by Lord Portsmouth—another half-length of the same _philo- 
sopher, by Vanderbank (240)—Dr. Wellesley’s oval head of John 
Locke (223), and another, from Christ Church, Oxford (248), 
both by Teneller— Pep s (224) and Evelyn (225), by Hales and 
Kneller respectivel Dr. Busby (228 6), from the Bodleian 
Gallery—and Sir Christopher Wren (229 ¢) holding a view of 
St. Paul’s Cathedral in his hand, from the Royal Society. The 
ortrait of Lord William Russell (227), by Kneller, contributed 
the Duke of Bedford, seems to us to convey no impression 
hanover of his force of character. 

The distinguished men of the Revolution are by no means 
well illustrated in this gallery. William ITI. and Queen Mary 
(195 and 196), by Kneller, belong to the Duke of Portland, who 
also sends a noteworthy half-length of the “ Deliverer,” when 
Prince of Orange (214), by an unknown painter. We observe a 
full-length of his favourite, Bentinck, Earl of Portland (231 e), 


‘but no portraits of the greater political celebrities of the time. 


Queen Anne (130 d), by Klosterman, serves to continue the 
regal series, but is a wretched picture; nor are Vanderbank’s 
likenesses of George IT. (236) al his Queen (237) much better. 
ay I. is only represented in a picture Pm by his mother, 
the Electress Sophia, who was a pupil of Honthorst’s. He is 
drawn, in a wooden kind of way, as Gupid (244), but there is a 
touch of moral interest in this work of maternal love, little 
enough of which attaches to the character of the future King. 
The later portion of this Portrait Gallery is, as might have 
been mead very imperfect and confused, both in selection 
and arrangement. We will notice a few of the more remarkable 
subjects almost at random. Here are Vanderbank’s full-length 
of Handel (238), belonging to Lord Howe—the “Bad” Lord 
Lyttelton (239), and the “ ” Lord Lyttelton (282), contri- 
buted by the present owner of that name, who seems to us to 
deserve the name of the “ Better”—Grinling Gibbons, the wood- 
carver (241), by Kneller—Dr. Mead, the physician, by Dahl 
(250)—Tickell, the t, by Vanderbank (261)—and Bishop 
Atterbury (262), by Kneller. Mr. Baker, of Bayfordbury, the 
present representative of old Jacob Tonson, has contributed to 
the Exhibition a few of the forty portraits of the members of the 
Kit-Cat Club, painted for that celebrated bookseller while he 
was secretary of the Club. These are, Tonson himself, Lord 
Somers, Dryden, Vanbrugh, Congreve, Steele, and Addison (263- 
269). Add to these Matthew Prior (270), and Alexander Po 
with his dog Bounce (271), both by Jonathan Richardson—the 
latter accompanied by the four busts of Spenser, Shakspeare, 
Milton, and wendy which stood in the library at Twickenham, 
and were bequeathed by Pope to Lord Lyttelton, whose descendant 
rmits them to accompany the poet’s likeness to Manchester. 
The head of Pope, by Kalter (273), belonging to Mr. Vernon 
Harcourt, is, however, the better and more interesting portrait 
of the two. Lady Mary Wortley Montague (274) cepitgle and 
somewhat affected, is in the “ a, Sega e,” as Walpole 
well expresses it, of the Chevalier Rusca. illiam Mason, the 
poet (276), by Doughty; Edward Young, of the Night Thoughts 
(277), by Highmore; and Prior (279), by Rigaud, a French artist, 
deserve notice. Of the portrait of Thomson, of the Seasons, 
by Aikman (278), Mr. Cunningham tells us that “the great 
Lord Chatham told the last Lord Lyttelton” that it was “ beastly- 
like”—a forcible phrase, but one that shows some insight into 
the philosophy of portraiture. The Duchess of Queensbury, a 
famous wit and beauty (280), is a decent specimen of the style 
“Jom back for the only portrait of th t Duke of 
e must go back for the on of the grea e 
(2 2), a half-length by Kneller, to Lord 
Stamford and Wartingten: This is scarcely an adequate illus- 
tration of so considerable a man; but Blenheim seems to have 
made no contribution to the Manchester ak: Again, the 
at Earl of Peterborough is not represented at all; though Mr. 
unningham might have found a good full-length of him, by 
Amiconi, in the possession of the Rev. Sir William Cope. Two 
other mihtary heroes are depicted by Arthur Pond—the “ Butcher 
of Culloden” (252), belonging to the Duke of Richmond, and 
Field-Marshal Earl Stair (253), the property of Lord Lyttelton. 
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The only Thornhill in the collection is Lord Portsmouth’s pic- 
ture, quaintly described as “Sir Isaac Newton, in his old age, 
and in his own hair” (251). ‘The Young Pretender and his Wife 
7 and 258), by Copley; the Great Lord Chatham (282), by 
ao of Bath; Garrick and his Wife (284 and 285), both by 
Gainsborough; Dr. Johnson (304), by the same artist; James 
Boswell (305), and Gibbon (306), both by Reynolds; David 
Hume (313), by Ramsay; General Wolfe (315), by Dance; 
Robert Burns (317). by Nasmyth; and William Pitt (319), by 
Gainsborough, are all noticeable productions. The peculiar ~- 
of Reynolds's ee is sin y conspicuous in George III. 
288) and Queen Charlotte (289), and the adjacent full-length of 
Bute (290). The historical series is not continued formally 
into the late or present reigns ; but we find, in conclusion, sundry 
mtatives of various kinds of eminence. For instance, 
there are the Duke of Wellington (292) and Lord Hill (293), both 
by Pickersgill; George Stephenson, the eo (294), by 
Lueas; Smeaton (290), by Mather Brown. Of painters there 
are West (501) and Lawrence (302), both by the last named 
artist ; Raeburn (303), by himself; Reynolds (307), by himself; 
Gainsborough (310) Hoppner G2) each by himself; and 
Wilson (311), by Raphael Mengs. ‘The theatre affords us Mrs. 
Siddons and J. P. Kemble, by Lawrence; and in literature and 
science we have Roscoe (320) and Priestley (321), by Shee; 
Banks (322), by Phillips; John Dalton (323), by Allen; Davy 
)s by Lawrence; and Wollaston (325), by Jackson. Finally, 
ohn Murray, the publisher (328), by Pickersgill—together with 
the critics Gifford (334), by Hoppner, and Lockhart (335)—pre- 
sides over a group of poets, including Scott, Byron, Crabbe, 
Southey, Coleridge, Rogers, and Keats. 
' The present collection, of which the positive merits are by no 
means small, ought to have the additional credit of comparative 
success in an experiment as yet untried. The advantages of such 
a series must be self-evident to all edueated and thinking men; 
but the best principle of arranging a historical gallery of this 
sort is as yet an open question. Mueh light will thrown on 
this subject by the present attempt at Manchester ; and we think 
that the Commissioners for the National Gallery of Portraits 
will have to thank Mr. Cunningham for his success, as well as 
to profit by his failures. 


THE FRENCH EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS. 
f he's fourth annual exhibition of Paintings by artists of the 
French School is now open at 121 Pall Mall. The collection 
is not a large one. It contains only 170 works, nor does it 
of course represent all the various French Schools. But there 
are in it examples by Ary Scheffer, Horace Vernet, Biard, 
Gudin, Coutier, and Rosa Bonheur, and it is especially rich in 
those small and exquisitely finished genre, or rather conversation 
ieces, in which the French artists excel. In these latter paint- 
gs, costume is treated in the most picturesque manner, and 
is made to express all that our neighbours so thoroughly under- 
stand in dress, modes, and external fashion. They have also 
the gift of dramatizing the smaller scenes of life. They are 
admirable actors—both on and off the stage—and they evince 
in their pictures their facility of representing various human 
emotions. Who are so skilful as the French in the con- 
eeption of a plot, the narration of an incident, or the arrange- 
ment of a seene in the most telling and interesting way? 
Hence it is that Edouard Frére, Meissonier, Plassan, Chavet, 
Duverger, Fichel, and Seignae, are all highly successful in their 
small pictures, which are infinitely preferable to those by most 
of their more ambitious brethren who devote themselves to his- 
torical and classical subjects. 

Perhaps, however, the piece which has the most intrinsic merit 
isthat by Rosa Bonheur, entitled ‘‘ The Denizens of the Highlands.” 
We know intimately these Scotch cattle, with their knowing and 
wild heads and their lively demeanour, and we must acknowledge 
that Madlle. Bonheur has caught, with the readiness of genius, all 
their characteristics. We have here truly represented the glancing 
unquiet eye, the open nostril and hurried snort, the flossy hair, 
the bold but not confiding carriage, and the savage vigour of 
these animals. We bave heard that the young lady incurred 
some little ridicule by her selection of the specimens out of the 
herds offered for her express study—and truly she has not chosen 
the best subjects for fattening, or those with all the best points, 
as a grazier would estimate them. They were doubtless not the 
most valuable to the owner; but we will undertake to say that, 
as an artist, she was right in her choice. The great artist who 

nted the “ Journe to the Horse Fair,” and the “ Charcoal 
ers,” was not likely to err in a point of pieturesqueness. 
Madile. Bonheur’s little half-hour’s sketch of the Skye terrier 
“ Wasp,” is not remarkable. Ed. Dubufe exhibits the Portrait of 
Rosa Bonheur, and a characteristic and powerful portrait it is. 
We assume that the excellent head of her bovine companion 
is painted by the lady herself. Troyon, whose cattle pieces 
have an undoubted reputation in France, always produces har- 
monious pictures ; but those he has sent hither are evidently 
careless and hurried in their execution, and, by the side of Rosa 
Bonheur’s lifelike animals, his cattle are stuffed and wooden. 

Turning now to the genre examples, we must first mention 
“ The Chess-players ” (115), by This is a beautiful 
little picture. Though of miniature size and extraordinary finish, 
it possesses great breadth of effect. The amount and quality of 


colour which the artist has employed are beyond all praise. The 
drawing, harmony, and design contained in this little work (the 
pecuniary value of which seems almost s) render it a 
masterpiece of the school to which it belongs. In 117, Meissonier 
has given us a “ Mousquetaire”—a subject he has repeatedly 
painted, and in which he is very successful. Plassan, who 
also enjoys high repute as a painter, contributes three 

ictures—* The Toilet,” “The Doctor's Visit,” and “ The House- 
Feeper” (135, 136, 137). ‘‘The Toilet” is always a favourite 
subject with French artists—une Semme charmante robing herself 
gives them excellent opportunity for display, both of dress and 
undress, and they do not lose the o portunity of making it a 

iquant affair. verger, in “ The Confidant’’ (47) and “The 
Kew Pelisse,” is very happy, but he does not always secure his 
general effect without becoming indistinct in the particular parts 
ofthe composition. ‘The Student” (61), by Edouard Frére, isa 
little girl who, putting aside certain small domestic duties with 
which she is surrounded, surrenders herself to the enchantment of 
a book. The way in which all the points of the picture are brought 
out, and the effective colour throughout, produced with appa- 
rently the greatest ease and the simplest means, make the picture 
well worthy of study ; for there are not a few French artists who, 
in attempting to attain the results which Frére here, and indeed 
generally, secures, arrive at an indefinite, “ fluffy,” woolly tone 
altogether unsatisfactory. This artist contributes six. pictures, 
each of which is marked by t tenderness of feeling. The 
are all dedicated to scenes of humble life, which they elevate 
almost sanctify. On the whole, the “‘ Luncheon” (58), a mother 
distributing to her three children slices of the peasant’s 
coarse black bread, bears the palm of excellence, not, perhaps, 
in technical execution, as in refinement of thought. There 
is a certain coarseness in treatment, aiming as it does 
at great breadth, which looks like Morland spiritualized. 

Fichel, in senting the conventional life of the powdered 
wig and the Court costume school, will be deemed very suc- 
cessful by those for whom such subjects have charms. 55 and 
56 are fair examples of his powers. Chavet, too, in the 
“* Duet” and “ Connoisseurs” — 27), shows how picturesque 
the detail of the life under the ancien régime may be made. 
Schlesinger, in 143, ‘‘Can I come in?” represents, in glowi 
colours, and with circumstances excite the youth 
imagination, a very taking damsel knocking at a bedroom door, 
and bearing choco: te the inmate. It is a picture which, if 
engraved, one would expect to find suspended on the walls of 
immature, and of senescent, bachelors. “The Fireplace” (144) 
has at least the merit of being effective in colour. 

Travelling to another school, we must mention Ary Scheffer’s 
“ Christ Crowned with Thorns” (142). It is painted in a low 
tone, and is not cne which, in such an exhibition, and surrounded 
by such bright and mundane pictures as we have been speaking 
of, is likely to excite attention; but the religious feeling dis- 
played in the chief figures justifies our admiration. 

Vernet’s “ Combat ” (162) isa spirited but not very pleasing 
sketch of a death ights. A gibbet inthe 
background may seem to intimate that alt the command- 
ment, “Thou shalt do no murder,” held good in the days of old 
for the vulgar world, it did not necessarily apply to the better 
classes. Coutier’s picture of “The Minstrel” would not of itself 
support the high reputation of the artist. who painted the 
of ome.” p's name is attached to number 
31, the unpleasant subject of which is the “ Slave-dealer.” 

Isabey’s pietures, no doubt have their admirers. The specimens 
of his pencil in this exhibition, however, are by no means satis- 
factory. They are bold and bustling, as in “‘ The Morning of the 
Chase, time Louis XIII.” (90), but the boldness is not effective, 
and the bustle is confusion. These pictures ( 3) illustrate 
well the abuse of what is termed “dash.” x Bonheur 
has one of the best landseapes in the room (8); but there is a 
great lack of good landscapes generally im the collection, 
notwithstanding that Lambinet contributes eight of his pictures. 

Within the last few days, a picture has been added to the 
Exhibition which, taken by itself, is worth a visit to Pall Mall. 
It is by J. L. Gérome, the painter of 70, ‘‘ Egyptian Recruits,” and 
71, an “ Arnaut Family at ers.” These are small pictures, of 
exquisite finish and clear, spatttiing colours, which are as delicate as 
miniatures, yet with the strength of Rembrandt. The new picture 
is, however, quite a marvel of art. The subject is painful, and 
thoroughly French. Two “men about town,” have quarrelled at 
the Bal Masqué, and have adjourned to the Bois de Boulogne, 
in carnival dresses, to fight a duel. It has terminated fatally, 
the victor and his second are escaping in harlequin dresses ; 
victim is dying, and is the centre of a group consisting of his two 
friends, one a médecin, and all dressed in the hideous frippery of 
the masquerade. Nothing can exceed the power with which this 
ghastly tale is told, and it is heightened by the scenery; the wood 
is steaming with the fog of winter, and the ground is covered with 
snow. The ground trampled in the deadly strife, the wounded 
man stiffening, the alarm of his friends, combine to make a 
very terrible story, which is told in a few square b_3 “4 
picture uires a magnifying glass to iate skill wi 
which the features are art on | And although the handling has 
the smoothness of ivory, there is power in the mist and 
aerial perspective. Though ie and repulsive, this 


picture attracts great interest; and in many respects it de- 
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THE ROYAL SOCIETY. 


At a recent meeting of this Society, Mr. James Paget, F.R.S., 
delivered the Croonian Lecture, the subject being On the 
Cause of the Rhythmic Motion of the Heart. The lecturer 
stated that he had selected this subject, partly because the 
Croonian Lecture must have some relation to muscular motion, 
and gate from the interest which he has acquired in it, on 
account of having investigated it for many years. 

After noticing the peculiar motion of the heart in the Amphibia 
after death—which, while the trunk and limbs are in perfect 
rest, maintains, for a long time, rhythmically alternate contrac- 
tions and dilations—the lecturer asked, y this difference? 
and then proceeded to cite various facts connected with this 
eurious and interesting motion. They a to afford suffi- 
cient evidence that the source of the rhythmic action of the 
heart is not in the muscular structure alone, or in its relation 
to the blood in the cavities or in the vessels of the heart; for 
these things are not, in any of the experiments, more disturbed 
in one part of the heart than inanother. The nutritive relations 
of the muscular tissue and the blood are sufficient for the main- 
tenance of mere motility, but they are not sufficient for the 
maintenance of rhythmic motion. They can maintain the power 
of acting upou external stimulus, but cannot give spontaneity of 
action, or regulate the time or manner of acting. 

It is interesting to observe, in the experiments referred to, three 
different modes of action of the heart—r. The truly rhythmic, in 
which the contractions of its several parts, or of some of them when 
separated, ensue spontaneously (i. e., without evident stimulus, 
or change of external conditions), and observe a definite order 
and ss of time; 2. Such as may be excited by stimulus, 
which, beginning at the cavity stimulated (whichever it may be), 
are effected simultaneously, or with a scarcely appreciable diffe- 
rence of time, by all parts of the walls of that cavity, then follow 
with a certain interval in the other cavities, and then are not 
repeated in the same order, but give place to the true rhythmic 
action, which they may for once have prevented or inverted ; and 
3. Those which ensue on stimulus, when the heart or any of its 
parts is utterly exhausted, and which commence at the point 
stimulated, and thence slowly travel over to all other points 
connected with it by a continuity of muscle. 

Of these three modes of action, the last may be ascribed to 
mere motility, such as the intestines and the stomach possess, 
and such as is maintained by the nutritive relations of the mus- 
cular substance and the blood in its vessels. The second may be 
due to the same, acting with more energy ; or it may be ascribed 
to the action of centres in the ganglia of the 
heart. But what of the third—the rhythmic—which every expe- 
riment shows to be essentially different from both of these? It is 
explicable, and all the experiments are consistent, on the belief 
that it depends on certain nervous centres in the nerve-ganglia 
of the heart—which centres, by spontaneous disc of nerve- 
force, cause the muscular structures to contract. ese centres 
(rhythmic centres as they have been called) being injured or hin- 
dered in their operation, the rhythm ceases, though the motor 
power is not lost; or, these centres being cut away with certain 
portions of the heart, the other portions cease to have rhythmic 
motion, oon still capable of repeated single actions when arti- 
ficially stimulated. 

But why are these nervous centres rh’ ic in their action? 
Why is it that they accumulate and di e nerve-force, as it 
would seem, not only spontaneously, but at time-re ted inter- 
vals? These questions suggest that a larger inquiry should be 
entered on, and that we should take notice of akehoer organic 
processes are poten with rhythm. And this seems the more 
necessary, while we consider that rhythmic action is not tied to any 
particular structure, whether muscular or nervous, nor employed 
in Only one or two purposes, as blood movement or breathing. 
Nor is it even limited to the animal angeess so that really the 
peculiarity we have to study is not one of force, or not one of force 
alone, but one of time, as an element in the organic processes. No 
explanation of the rhythmic action of the heart, therefore, would 
‘be sufficient which did not involve, or appear consistent with, 
some general law to which we may refer all her rhythmic organic 

rocesses—that is, all such as are accomplished with time-regu- 
ated alternations, whether of motion or any other change. 
aw the simplest example of rhythmic motions yet known, 
is that detected by the acute researches of Professor Busk, in 
the Volvor Globator. Ata certain period of the development 
of this simplest vegetable organism, there appear in each 
zoospore, or in the bands of protoplasm with which the zoospores 
are connected, vacuoles, spans, or cavities, of about gay5 of an 
inch in diameter, which contract with regular rhythm at intervals 
of from thirty-eight to forty-one seconds, quickly contracting and 
then more slowly dilating again. Here, then, we have examples 
of perfect and even of compound rhythmic contractions in vege- 
table organisms, in which we can have no suspicion of fathom al 
structure, or of any of those things which we are prone to regard 
as the mainsprings of rhythmic action in the heart. 

There is another thing common to all rhythmically acting 
organs—they are all seats of nutritive processes. Their move- 
ments are rhythmical because their nutrition is so, and rhythmic 
nutrition is, the lecturer believes, only a peculiar instance or 
method of manifestation of a general law of time-as concerned in 
all organic processes. In other words, he believes that rhythmic 


motion is an issue of rhythmic nutrition—i.e., of a method of 
nutrition in which the acting parts are at.certain periods raised, 
with time-regulated process, to a state of instability of composi- 
tion, from which they then decline, and in their decline may 
change their shape and move with a definite velocity or (as 
nervous centres) may discharge-nerve force. In all organic 
processes, laws of time are observed as agg as are those con- 
cerning weight, and size, and composition. It is the same every- 
where. How evident is the observance of a law of time in 
organic phenomena of the seasons, or with more minute regula- 
tion in those of sleep and waking, not only among animals, but 
much more exactly in the leaves and flowers of plants, or in their 
unfoldings, or in the movements of stamina, the dehiscence of 
and the like, Tn all 
of these, occurring as they do precisely when they are necessary 
for the welfare of the individual or the race, am observe a 
time regulation of the organic processes, which for its precision 
passes calculation. For though many of these processes may be 
very dependent, as to the variations of their rate, upon external 
conditions, and especially upon variations of light and heat, yet 
their mean or proper rate is not explained by those conditions, 
nor is wholly due tothem. A distinct law of periodicity, various 
according to the species, is observed in all; and even what the 
external conditions do effect, they effect by their influence on 
processes of cell-life which they can alter in respect of time in 
only the same measure and with the same limitations as they 
can alter them in respect of quantity or any other character. — 
After adducing other instances of physiological rh 
action, the lecturer thus concluded:—The rhythmic action of 
the heart in the vertebrata is due to the time-regulated dis- 
charges of nerve-force in certain of the ganglia in and near the 
substance of the heart, by which discharges the muscular walls 
are excited to contraction. In invertebrata, the corresponding 
ulsatile movements of hearts or vessels are probably indepen- 
Hent of nerve-force. The time-regulated rhythmic action, 
whether of the nervous centres or of the independent contractile 
walls, is due to their nutrition being rhythmic—i.e., to their 
being, in certain periods, by nutritive changes of composition 
raised with regulated process to a state of instability of composi- 
tion, in their decline from which they discharge nerve-force or 
change their shape contracting. The muscular substance of the 
heart in the vertebrata, governed in its rhythmic action by 
appropriate nervous centres, has a rhythmic nutrition of its own, 
corresponding and co-ordinate with theirs; the impairments of 
its structure during action being repaired in repose. Rhythmic 
nutrition is a process in accordance with the general laws of 
organic life, very many organic processes being composed of 
timely-regulated alternate action and inaction, or alternate oppo- 
site actions—i.e., being rhythmical with larger or shorter units 
of time; and all organic processes being chronometric—i.e., 
ordered according to laws of time, as exact, and only as much 
influenced by external conditions as are those relating to weight, 
size, shape, and composition. 


MADAME RISTORI IN MARY STUART. 


O* Wednesday, Madame Ristori played Mary Stuart for the 
only time this season, and it deserves to be ranked among 
her best parts. She finds in it, what ought to be found in every 
t tragic ade scope both for fierceness and for tenderness— 
or the play of pride, endurance, courage, and indignation, and, at 
the same time, bor the exhibition of softness, gentleness, and affec- 
tion. The great scene in the drama is that in which Mary Stuart 
encounters Elizabeth ; and the interest turns upon the conflict of 
her feelings, as she sincerely wishes not to prejudice her cause 
and injure her supporters by anything like an insult to her suc- 
cessful rival, and yet feels a burning desire to give free current 
to her indignation, to wound her enemy, to hurl defiance at her, 
and stab her with the sharp sword of a keen wit and derisive 
eloquence. It is in the portrayal of such mental conflicts that 
Madame Ristori shows all her strength. One of her most effec - 
tive touches is the thrill of horror with which, on first kneeling to 
supplicate Elizabeth, shesprings up and throws herselfintothearms 
of her attendant. She overcomes her repugnance, however, and 
humiliates herself before her rival; and it is only when Elizabeth 
answers coldly and heugily that she treats all disguise as 
mockery, and taunting the daughter of Anne Boleyn with her 
mother's frailty and her own sins, draws herself up to her proudest 
height, and tells the English queen that she is an upstart and 
retender, and ought to see in her prisoner her rightful sovereign. 
Bevery speech in this scene had its own point and perfection of 
delivery. The general effect was, however, considerably marred 
by the incongruous aspect of Elizabeth, who was a gaily dressed 
little girl, speaking her own part carefully and clearly, but 
utterly unlike the Queen she re nted, and a very harmless 
and unsuitable object for all the tempest of wrath which Madame 
Ristori poured on her. : 
The concluding scene, where Mary takes leave of her attend- 
ants, and pre for the death that is ge over her, is 
also admirable. The rapturous gaze with which the Queen 
seems absorbed in the contemplation of the crucifix is especially 
remarkable, and is perhaps more natural in a Southern and an 
Italian than it would be in an English actress. The scene is, 
however, very much spoilt by he mistake on the of the 
author of the drama. After Mary has reconciled soul to 
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Heaven, and composed herself into a frame fit for death, she is 
walking to the scaffold, when she sees Leicester, and stops to 
shower on him a volley of harsh, cutting, ironical invectives, to 
which Madame Ristori does ample justice, but which totally 
destroy the devotional effect, and make us think that abundance 
of worldly feeling and feminine hatred has survived Mary’s last 
farewell to all around her and her solemn appeal to Heaven. 
Madame Ristori, who always seems to relish a bit of cursing, 

through this concluding speech only too successfully, and 
our last impression of Mary Stuart is certainly not that of a 


saint. 

Madame Ristori ends her season this week, after a course of 
the highest and most uninterrupted success. The new plays 
which she has produced this year have been great triumphs. 
Camma is, we think, the piece in which she appears to greater 
advantage than in any other. She is on the stage longer and 
more frequently—the costumes and situations are more becoming 
to her—and she has a more ample opportunity of showing at once 
the versatility and the force of her acting. Lady Mac i 
always command the admiration of an English audience, and the 
sleep-walking scene is perhaps more startling, original, and 
suggestive any other in which she appears. Madame 
Ristori has had a most hearty welcome, and received the tribute 
of a very sincere homage from her London audiences this year. 
But it is no more ion che deserves. She is one of the very few 
who keep before us the possibilities of the dramatic art, and who 
venture to interpret the words and thoughts of great dramatists. 
London is rich in comic actors, and not contemptible in melo- 
dramatic actors; but the inhabitants of the metropolis would 
have few opportunities of witnessing the highest triumphs of 
tragic acting were it not for Madame Ristori. 


REVIEWS. 


THE DIVINE ORDINANCE OF SLAVERY.* 


TS excitement created by Uncle Tom’s Cabin has almost 
died out in England; but those who retain the relics of their 
former interest, oak have continued to pay attention to the lite- 
rature of Abolitionism, may have heard that the writings of 
‘Dr. Ross are acknowledged on both sides to be the most effec- 
tive retort which the South has yet offered to its antagonists. 
We have received Dr. Ross’s papers, collected in one volume, under 
the name of Slavery Ordained of God; and we think they 
deserve notice, not only on account of their place in the Slave 
controversy, but as a specimen of what is looked upon in the 
United States as a masterpiece of argument and a triumph of 
eloquence. Dr. Ross himself betrays no misgivings as to the 
value and success of his undertaking. He places himself above 
Pascal, and claims the express approbation of the Deity. This, 
he writes, “is not a hasty production. ... . Unlike Pascal— 
who said as to his longest and inferior sixteenth letter, that he 
had not time to make it shorter—I had time; and I did con- 
dense in that one speech the matured reflections of — 
life. I am entirely satisfied I am right. I am sure has 
said, and does say, ‘ Well done.’ ” 

Dr. Ross’s first argument in the speech commended to his 
readers with this ificent confidence is derived from the 
inferiority of the Ethiopic race. The humble fortunes of this 
f nt of humanity he traces directly to the ordinance of God 
in the Bible. He denounces the parallel conclusions of the 
“infidel ” iz and the “unholy” Nott and Gliddon with a 
vehemence which shows that he loves slavery much, but ortho- 
doxy more. Genesis is sufficient for him—the more so that it 
contains an intelligible foreshadowing of the greatness of the 
American Republic :— 

Ham will be ever lower than Shem ; Shem will be ever lower than Japheth. 
‘All will rise in the Christian grandeur to be revealed. Ham will be lower 


greater blessing was upon in his man-developing Europe. Both 
Blessings will be combined in America, north of the Zone, in commingled 


light and life. 


The accessories will be new to most readers of Scripture, espe- 
cially as Dr. Ross's vision includes a bird of novel species, but 
exceedingly obvious significance—an eagle, with a plumage of 
stars and stripes, bending his flight towards the West :— 


\ * Slavery Ordained of God. By the Rev. Fred. A. Ross, D.D., Pastor of 
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mother of Terah, Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, 
to her of Japheth, seated amid plumed birds, with robes like the sky. Her 
noble lord, meanwhile, high above all, stands with folded arms, following that 
wheels up towards di ing his breast glitteri stars 


of splendours set that day in the cloud. 

Dr. Ross traces the history of slavery through the Old and 
New Testament. He finds “that it was always an honoured 
institution among the Jews, and that it had the express approval 
of St. Paul. In the course of this inquiry he comes across an 
objection which singularly excites him. e abolition party 
argue that there is no warrant whatever in the Israelitish law or 
annals for retaining in servitude a person of the same religious 
faith with his master, and they appeal to the original Hebrew as 

iving different expressions for the unlimited slavery of the heathen 
ndman and the temporary service of the ministering Israelite. 
Dr. Ross’s rage at this reference to the Hebrew is Olympian. 
We never knew any one who more amply merited the Eighth 
Beatitude of the Attorney-General—“ Blessed are they who 
believe in the received version.” Dr. Ross even beyond Dr. 
Cumming, who maintains that the received version is inspired, 
for he asserts, or appears to imply, that the Bible was originally 
penned in English :— 

I protest exclaims] against having any Doctor of Divini greet [ihe 

italics are bp. or Greek, tell the People 
en on subject very, Or an <. as soon have 
"Teould an sock’ hove Rechbisheo ughes. I would as soon 

to Rome as to Jerusalem or Athens. Sir, Y 

sanctions it now. He made it right then and now. Having thus taken 
the last puff of wind out of the sails of the anti-slavery phantom-ship, turn 
to Exodus xxi. 2, 5. . . . Sir, the wit of man can’t dodge that passage, unless 
he runs away into the Hebrew. 

The next argument of Dr. Ross is interjected rather » 
and thus enhances by a startling abruptness a character other- 
wise sufficiently startling. It is simply this, that there is no 
such thing as right or wrong. Two theories, says our author, 
have prevailed in the world. One is, that right and wrong are 
“eternal facts, that they exist per se in the nature of things.” 
The other is that right and wrong are “results brought into 
being, mere conti ies, means to good.” The first of these 
theories is flat atheism. To talk of a moral sense or an instinct 
of right is worthy only of the “ refined scoffs” of Frenchmen or 
the ‘“‘ muddy transcendentalism” of Germans. The second theory 
is the true one. There is nothing primary, eternal, or immutable, 
ran the Law of God, particularly as declared in the Penta- 
teuch. All right consists in conformity with this law, all wrong 
in deflection from it. "When, therefore, you say that slavery is 
wrong, either you mean that it is forbidden by the Law of 
and in that case you are a liar; or else you mean that it is shown 
to be wrong by your moral sense, and then you are an atheist. 

i ieces. It begins wi e great s which m 
Dr. reputation, and includes a number of letters 
mental to the oration. The extraordinary suecess obtain oy 
the tableau of Noah’s sacrifice, which we have already quoted, 
appears to have tempted Dr. Ross to continue that method 
of controversy, and, accordingly, his last letter addressed to 
Dr. Barnes, the Biblical commentator, consists of a series 
of pictures illustrative of various Abolitionist fallacies and 
Northern delusions. The first of these scenes is inscribed 
“Indian and Missionary-Prisoner tied to a tree, stuck 
over with burning splinters.” This exposes the foolishness 
of the alleged ilies rule, “ do as you would be done by,” for 
on the missionary remonstrating with the Indian, it turns out 
that the savage expects and wi to be similarly “done by” 
under similar circumstances. The second picture represents 
“Lucy Stone and Moses.” Mrs. Lucy Stone is a Northern 
female agitator, who has peculiar notions on the subject of 
marriage and the rights of woman. Moses appears to her, 
holding the Tables of the Law, and points out the false, anti- 
social theories to which the Northern States are exposed, owing 
to their heresies on the subject of slavery. We cannot bring 
ourselves to quote any part of the Prophet's address, which, in 
perfect consistency with Dr. Ross's theory of mapneetes. is written 
in exceedingly American English. It may be remarked that 
Moses quotes the Epistle to the Colossians, and indulges in 
scoffs, which we cannot call refined, at Jefferson and Dr. Chan- 
ning. We then have a scene which re nts an “ Island in the 
Tropics—Elegant houses falling into y—Broad fields aban- 
doned to the forest—Wharves grass-grown—Negroes relapsing 
into the savage state.” Dr. Ross, as showman, informs us that 
we have before us Jamaica, “to say nothing of St. Domingo,” 
and these are the fruits of cnenetige. amaica slips aside, 
and we have “ Honourable Joshua Giddings and the angel of the 
Lord—Hon. gentleman at table—Nine runaway slaves dinin 
with him.” Sir. Giddings boasted in Congress of having h 
nine fugitive slaves to break bread with him at one time. In 
the middle of this repast, the angel appears. The Divine visitant 
turns out to be the same angel who appeared to Hagar, and pro- 
tests with considerable force of expression inst the false 
construction which Northern preachers habitually put on the 
language which he used on the occasion just mentioned. After 
a time, he gives way to the personages of the next tableau, who 
are, “Rev. A. Barnes and the Apostle Paul—Minister of the 


Now he purifies his eye in the sun, and now he spreads his broad wings in 
symbolic flight to the West, until lost to the prophetic eye of Japheth, under 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 
was sent to Central Africa. South of the Equator 
These propositions are afterwards expounded and illustrated 
by Dr. Ross in a pane which has been much admired. It 
consists of a sort of tableau of Noah’s 
I see it all in the first symbolical altar of Noah, on that mound at the base 
of Ararat. The father of all living men bows before the incense of sacrifice, 
pony I up and mingling with the rays of the rising sun. His noble family, 
and all flesh saved, are grouped round about him. There is Ham at the foot 
of the green hillock, —_- antediluvian, rakish recklessness, near the 
long-necked Taye type of his Africa—his magnificent wife seated on the 
grass, her little feet nestling in the tame lion’s mane, her long black hair 
wing over crimson drapery, and covered with gems from mines before the 
Flood. Higher up is Shem, leaning his arm over that mouse-coloured horse, 
his “ Arab steed.” His wife, in pure white linen, feeds the elephant, and 
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Gospel in his study—Fugitive slave, converted under his preach- 
ing, inquiring whether it is not a duty to return to his master— 
Paul appears, and rebukes the minister for wresting his Gospe!.” 
St. Paul begins his address with the words, “ I withstand thee 
to thy face, because thou art to be blamed ;” and the Apostle then 
proceeds to intimate that he agrees with Dr. Robinson, who, in 
commenting on the Epistle to Philemon, has said that “The 
word wherein I express Onesimus’s relation to Philemon, never 
means a hired servant, but a slave.” On the whole, however, as 
in the case of the Hebrew legislator, we think it better to abstain 
from quoting much of St. Paul’s peranane. 

We should like to know something of Dr. Ross. Our readers 
will perceive that he is a very eloquent and very patriotic man, 
but we think he has a longer head than generally goes with so 
much gushing rhetoric. e find evidence of this last characte- 
ristic in the words which close two striking apostrophes to his 

laces of residence. The first of them is to the State of 
‘ennessee :— 

Tennessee! there she is! look at her! binding the Union like a 
Fo long, broad, deep stone—more ng ‘ 

bec or Solomon. Tennessee! there she is, in her calm valour. I will 


This fine passage has a note nded to it stating, “at that 
time I resided in Tennessee,” and it a Dr. Ross has since 
moved to Huntsville, in Alabama, which also gets its turn in 
another part of the volume :— 

speak from Huntsville, Alabama, my present home. That gem of the 
South, that beautiful city, where the pom softens into the vale—where 
the water gushes a great fountain from the roek—where, around that — 
stream, are streets of roses, and houses of intelligence, and gracefulness, an 
gentlest hospitality—and, withal, where so high honour is ever given to the 
ministers of God. 


HISTORY OF GREEK LITERATURE.* 
Second Notice. 

N his first three volumes, Colonel Mure contemplates the 

infaney and youth of the Greek mind. At the commence- 
ment of the fourth, he calls us to observe the beginnings of its 
maturity. During the earlier ages of Hellenic culture, the ima- 
gination was in the ascendant ; but at the dawn of the period on 
which we now enter we see the intellect asserting its higher 
claims. The soft and beautiful Lacedemon, which was the 
“eynosure of neighbouring eyes” while musie and poetry en- 
grossed the attention of the nation, falls into literary msig- 
nificance, and the subtler genius of Attica begins to attract 
us to its rugged peninsula and barren hills. 

Colonel Mure divides the Attie period into three parts. The 
first extends from the usurpation of Pisistratus, in B.c. 560, down 
to the constitutional changes of Cleisthenes, in B.c. 510. The 
second embraces that brilliant ee which saw the Athenian 
hegemony, and ends with the close of the great Peloponnesian 
struggle. The third terminates with the death of Alexander, in 
B.c. 323. Colonel Mure does not, like some others, over-estimate 
the literary labours of Pisistratus. The establishment of the 
first public library at Athens has been generally attributed to 
him; but this is probably a misconception. hat he did in 
this direction was, in all probability, simply to lodge amongst 
the books connected with the religious oa rations of the state 
a copy of the Homeric Poems. Although much has been said 
about the Medieean character of the princes of his house, it is 
clear that no great work was produced at Athens while their 
rule continued. Phrynichus, the first tragedian of name, 
to come into notice just after the expulsion of Hippias. e 
succeeding age, which was inaugurated by the reforms of Cleis- 
thenes, is the period of the great historians of Greece, of the 
tragic drama, of comedy as cultivated by Aristophanes, of the 
lyric poems of Pindar, Cormna, and Simonides, of the 
philosophers, and of those Sicilians who first taught oratory as 
anart. The third and last division of the Attic period is the 
epoch of the Athenian orators, and of the great philosophers, as 
well as of many very respectable historians. In poetry, its chief 
products were the middle comedy and the meretricious variety 
of lyric composition known as the Attic dithyramb. All the latter 
part of the first chapter of the fourth volume, summing up what 
is known of education, the libraries, the book-trade, and the in- 
fluence of women during the Attic period, is extremely worth 
of attention. Next follows a dissertation on the rise of Greek 
prose composition as a means of promulgating laws or of 
spreading a knowledge of geography, which in Greece was the 
mother of 7 This brings us down to the first early histo- 
rical essays of Charon of Lampsacus. The rise of chronology is 
also examined ; and remarks on early phi onophy and rhetoric lead 
Colonel Mure to speak of the Sophists. His views on this sub- 
ject will be stated in a future part of his work more fally ; but 
we see enough to enable us to decide that they lie midway 
between the enthusiasm of Mr. Grote and the sectarian bitterness 
of the disciples of the Socratic school. 

In treating of style, Colonel Mure points out with great dis- 

* A Critical Hi the and Literature of Ancient Greece. 
By W, Mure, of Caldwell, 


crimination the origin of that complexity of periods which so 
much annoys the modern reader of Attic prose. The Athenian 
writer was always practising himself in making speeches ; and the 
Athenian reader was trained to close attention by perpetually 
listening to speeches. What seems intolerable to us was quite 
natural to him. In his next section, Colonel Mure collects what 
is known of the early Greek historians, such as Hecateus of 
Miletus, Scylax of Caryanda, and their successors, Hellanicus 
and Pherecydes, who flourished during the Peloponnesian War. 
Among the most interesting parts of ‘this chapter are the notices 
of the Periodus of Hecateus, and of Antiochus of oe 
who was probably the first Greek writer who mentioned Rome, 
as Hellanicus was perhaps the first who knew anything of Latin. 
A passage of very great ene ng from Ion of Chios, is quoted in 
e 207. It is remarkable, not only in itself, but as pong the 
ongest fragment which has been preserved of the works of any 
Greek historian prior to Herodotus. 
Colonel Mure’s account of Herodotus is long enough to have 


made a respectable separate work, yet he declines to amplify the | 


me notices which we possess of the Father of History into a 
ae biography. The large section of the fourth volume 
which is devoted to him is chiefly occupied by criticisms of his 
matter and style, and by a discussion of disputed questions, such 
as the ‘Olympic Recitation.” While giving to Herodotus the very 
highest praise, and placing him almost on a level with Homer, 
Colonel Mure is not blind to his defects, and enlarges on the 
influence which was exercised on his mind by the popular super- 
stition, by his love of the marvellous, and his tendency to embel- 
lish his narrative by striking historical combinations ; and the last 
chapter, in which many of the pictures of character, individual 
and national, that oceur in the pages of the historian, are mar- 
shalled and criticised, is peculiarly interesting. Not less so are 
the remarks on the characteristics of the Herodotean style, which 
lies halfway between the “sententiousness” of the logographers 
and the more regular flow of the Siculo-Attic school. 
From the preluding of the early logographers, and from the 
at logography of Herodotus, we pass to a more finished style of 
istorical composition. In three long chapters, Colonel Mure 
narrates the life, epitomizes the work, and discusses the genius 
of Thucydides. He shows the relations of that author to his 
predecessors, establishing by a comparison of numerous passages, 
the fact of his acquaintance with the work of Herodotus. Colonel 
Mure’s res ior the great Athenian does not prevent his 
admitting the probable justice of the sentence by which he was 
banished. In a similar spirit of moderation he dissents from 
that too favourable view of Cleon’s character which has of late 
become Ps r, and dwells at length upon the terrible deterio- 
ration of Hellenic manners to which the pages of Thucydides 
bear witness. Herodotus has little to of such horrors as 
those which his successor records, not only in connexion with 
Melos, Coreyra, and Plataea, but almost im every case in which 
one rival community obtained a decided advan over another 
during the whole Peloponnesian War. Turning the matter 
of Thucydides to his manner, Colonel Mure points out his defi- 
ciency in that fine epic tact which distinguishes Herodotus, and 
laments the undue subordination of his taste and imagination to. 
a singularly subtle and over-refining intellect. He enlarges on the 
extreme obscurity of those speeches which we do not read but 
decipher, and criticises the too great accumulation of petty de- 
tails with which he fills his battle-pieces. The more favourable 
side ae eaguapes is presented to us in the following very just 
remarks :— 
In ing this memoir to a one remark yet remains to be in 
which its behewed 


the more it is read, the more it is liked and admired ; the less sensible we 
become of its faults, the more highly we prize its merits. This “improvement 
on better acquaintance,” to use a familiar phrase, is a common if not an 
infallible test of excellence in literature and art. In poetry and prose, as in 
painting, music, architecture, the works which command the most durable 
admiration are seldom those which have produced the most favourable first 
impression. As the conceptions of genius, especially of eccentric i 
power me Sn de times in an eccentric sphere, it seems but natural that a 
certain effort should be required, to enable other minds fully to 

or appreciate them. The form in which the eccentricity of Thucydides is 
chief y displayed, is the contrast between the eni ieal su of tho’ 

and expression that pervades one large portion of his text, and the 
common sense and ue pare which animates the remainder. His 
rhetorical passages may i be said to be composed im a language of his 
own; alanguage so different from that of ordinary men, that to ordmary 
men much appears hard to comprehend, and, even where intelligible, 

at first harshly on the ear and the understanding. But on a more complete 
familiarity with the whole idiomatic vocabulary m which his equally idiomatic 
ideas are embodied, the difficulties at first experienced are smoothed 
down, and in great part sooner or later vanish al 

worth of the matter is mere thoroughly felt and 
manner is forgotten or overlooked. 

Something, no doubt, in this change of i 
the self-satisfaction we are apt to experience in overcoming, or fancying we 
have overcome, difficulties ; something to the pleasure aff by the sti 
of rare or curious traits of character ; much even to the force i 
often renders what is familiar in the end agreeable. 

A hundred and eighty pages suffice for the discussion of the 
compact work and little known life of Thucydides. The more 
pumerous compositions and the more fully detailed biography of 
Xenophon, entitle him to three hundred. This writer has told 


intrinsic 
the harshness of the 


us so much of himself that we only need the narratives of others 
to enable us to check him from time to time, or to fill in the less 
important details of his history. The prominent part which 
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= 3 not lower her by calling her unconquerable, for she has never been assaued ; 

= but I call her ever-victorious. King’s Mountain—her pioneer battles— 

= Takadega, Emucfan, Horseshoe, New Orleans, St. Jacinto, Monterey, the 

= Valley of Mexico. Jackson represented her well in his chivalry from South 

a Carolina—his fiery courage from Virginia and Kentueky—all tempered by 

a Scotch-Irish Presbyterian prudence from Tennessee. 

= | passed in these pages on his literary style; the longer his work his known and 
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Xenophon acted in the insurrection of the younger s and 
the Retreat of the Ten Thousand, makes the first of Colonel 
Mure’s fifth volume read rather like a military than a literary 
history. Towards the end of the fourth chapter, he enters upon 

estions which are more closely connected with his subject. 

enophon, he truly observes, owes his great reputation rather to 
his ew in several characters than to his eminence in 
any e holds a good place as a commander, as an historian, 
and as a miscellaneous essayist. His mind was of a type which 
we not unfrequently meet. He had no strong bent towards any 
one pursuit, but he had considerable aptitude for several. The 
composition of his history was the darling object of Thucydides, 
and Merolstes drew out his great prose epic hardly less lovingly. 
To Xenophon, on the other hand, the Cyropedia and the 
Anabasis were pursuits which ranked with fighting the moun- 
taineers of the Great King, or amusing himself in the country. 
His moral qualities Arcana his intellect. He had no great 
virtues and no damning vices. Not over-truthful as a man, and 
not very patriotic as a citizen, he was yet brave, energetic, and 
kindhearted. Of another of his peculiarities Colonel Mure 
observes :— 

The religious belief of X in the existence, power, and providence 
of the Pagan deities, is as and confiding as that of Herodotus. His 
polytheistic orthodoxy is perhaps still more complete than that of the Hali- 
carnassian. The latter habit introduces in the abstract—the unity 


of the Deity, rather than any in pastiosion, , as the supreme dispenser of 
destiny. anual more ra Hy ly attributes the Divine functions to his 
own Leaniite objects of worship, ially Jupiter the ki 
Diana. ‘out 


, Apollo, and 
He was not only a dev in the arts of divination, but 
himself a skilful practitioner. His faith in the efficacy of sacrifice, in its 
attendant rite of icy, and in omens, dreams, and prodigies, is carried to 
an excess unexampled in the case of any other Greek mind of equal acute- 
ness, and to which so many sources of enlightenment were accessible. 
Several characteristic turns in the narrative of the Anabasis hinge on the 
ious casuistry with which he endeavours, at all costs,.to make out the infal- 
Fibility of Divine manifestations of momentous import, but which even his 
own account of the result represents as signally at < 

It is remarkable that, with this rigia ps Moe te of religious faith and 
worship in the proper sense, Xenophon appears free from credulity in re 
to those preternatural events or phenomena with which Herodotus is so fond 
of seasoning his narrative. There is, to his credit be it said, no Greek his- 
torian who shows less — for the purely marvellous, as distinct from the 

igious, element of G: mythology. He thus presents a singular, per' 

a solitary instance, of the most Pagan piety, 
—- in any other form. That something may here be due to the 
influence of Thucydides on his continuator and admirer, may reasonably be 
assumed, and becomes the more probable from the coincidence that Xenophon’s 
contemporary, Philistus, the undisguised imitator of Thucydides, aj also 
to have participated in this honourable spirit of rationalism. The other 
leading historians of the period—Ctesias, Seeeseaen Ephorus, and Callis- 
thenes—are all more or less prone to indulge in the same trivial vein of 
mythological ion which runs through the productions of the Herodoti, 
ellanici, and Hecatei of the preeeding century. 

The character of Xenophon is reflected in his style. The 
ancient critics spoke of it as “slender.” It is easy and elegant, 
os ee of mediocrity,” like the ‘‘ Works and Days” of 

es10d. 


Colonel Mure examines the various compositions of Xenophon 
systematically, in the same way in which he treats those of 

erodotus and Thucydides. criticising the Hellenica, he 
dwells at length on the S ialities of their author, and 
on the bitter hatred of Thebes which he caught from his friend 
Agesilaus, and which led him to depreciate, nay, almost to 
ignore, men so great as Pelopidas and Epaminondas. To Athens 

enophon is less unjust, dwelling with evident pleasure on the 
achievements of Iphicrates and Paresybulus, although he deals 
out but scant justice to Conon, who may not improbably have 
been his personal enemy. The style of the Hellenica sinks not 
unfrequently into triviality; and, although the speeches are 
good, the unfairness of the author punishes itself by banishin 
from his pages those lively sketches of character which lend sue 
a charm to history, and for which, if he had pleased, he had 
opportunity eno His descriptions are effective when not 
too laboured en he means to make an impression he too 
often misses his object, and falls into hyperbole or bombast. 

The Anabasis next receives a detailed examination. Colonel 
Mure subscribes to the ordinary opinion as to its superiority in 
point of style to all the other works of Xenophon, although he 
considers its historical value inferior to that of the Hellenica. 
The long chapter on the Cyropedia will be all the more inte- 
resting, as few care to make acquaintance with the original in its 
entirety. Amongst other defects on which the critic expatiates, 
the extreme verbosity of this work is severely commented on. 
In noticing the episode of Abradatas and Panthea, he takes 
occasion to allude to a subject on which he speaks elsewhere 
more fully—the contrast of the matrimonial love of ancient, and 
the pre-matrimonial love of modern novelists. He decides 
against the Xenophontic authorship of the elaborate pasquinade 
called the Polity of Athens. Of the dialogue on Tyranny, between 
Simonides and Hiero, he thinks highly. In criticising the 
Memorabilia he brings out well the defects, to use a mild term, 
of the Socratic school of morality, and the difference between 
the Socrates of Plato and of Xenophon. The criticisms on the 
short treatises, called the Householder, the Equestrian Art, the 
Commander of Cavalry, and Hunting, will, to most readers, have 
the advantage of novelty. From the first we select the following 
account of the ordinary out-door occupations of an Athenian 
gentleman :— 

T rise in the morning about the hour when I may count i 
home any person on whes I have occasion to call, and attend to seek teak 


ness as I may have in the city. i 
I ire. T there is nothing to 


m ing, sowing, or harvest 
which my people may t an 

improvement in their operations that may occur . 
mount my horse, and exercise him and m as nearly 


war practice of the cavalry, ing no ki 
front, over fence or aah; ae 


The last chapter of the fifth volume is devoted to the remaining 
historians of the Attic period, about twenty in number, of whom 
fragments only remain tous. Such were Ctesias, the Munchausen 
of antiquity, who wrote chiefly of India and Persia—Philistus of 
Syracuse, who took his native island for his subject, and enjoyed 
a high reputation—the violent and satirical Theopompus, who 
told the life of Philip of Macedon in a very laborious and com- 

rehensive work—Ephorus, who ranked high in the estimation of 

trabo as an authority on geography—and Callisthenes, the 
ow of Aristotle, who stands upon the edge of the succeeding 
period. 

On arriving at the end of the already published portion of 
Colonel Mure’s colossal work, we look back with something like 
awe on the region which we have traversed, and forward with 
blank dismay to that which has still to be crossed. We know 
not what com the Laird of Caldwell may have made 
with destiny for enjoying a life beyond that which is usually 
accorded to man; but, however favoured he may be, his readers 
will still be exposed to the ordinary infirmities of the race. Nor 
can we suggest any remedy. The book has been commenced 
on an enormous plan, and on an enormous plan it must be con- 
tinued. No House of Commons can step in and decree that it 
shall be finished on the six-inch rather than on the twenty-five 
inch scale. If Colonel Mure’s object is to eter tas a book of 
reference, he will sueceed—if he means to be largely read, he will 
fail. His style is not well adapted to so immense a subject. It 
is very discursive. We have many of the ~ by which the 
result is arrived at, as well as the result itself. This while it 
makes the book more valuable for the purposes of reference to 
the scholar in his library, makes it very trying to one who 
reads it through. If, as is now generally admitted, our higher 
classical instruction should take the form of the study of Greek 
and Roman history and literature, as history and as literature, 
we ought to have better text books than any which we now 

. Colonel Mure’s work will not supply this want for 
reek literature. Letus hope that, while he pursues his stately 
march, some one whose style is more pithy, and whose aim 1s 
less ambitious, may give us a short but thoroughly scholarly 
history of Greek literature—a book which may be handed to 
young men when they first go up to the University, with the 
direction to subordinate their classical studies to it, to read 
widely, and to prepare at the end of their course for an examina- 
tion the objeet of which may be to ascertain, not whether they 
can imitate the diction, but whether they have understood the 
spirit of Hellas. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LUTFULLAH.* 


F any of our readers have ever happened to see the examina- 
tion papers set to test the proficiency of the native students 

in the Indian colleges, they cannot fail to have been struck with 
the very high standard which the range of questions involves. 
Not only are the candidates expected to be familiar with the 
works of Shakspeare and Milton, but they are asked to analyse 
the character of Lady Macbeth, and criticise the conduct of Eve. 
A doubt naturally suggests itself, whether these questions are 
ever answered, or meant to be answered, and whether their main 
object is not to astonish the —_ in this country. But we 
have now a book before us, which proves that it is within the 
pas of a native of India to acquire a very remarkable know- 
edge of the tongue and literature of the conquering race. Not 
ry Py the Autobiography of Lutfullah written correctly, but it 
is full of grand passages, of descriptions of scenery, and of well- 
turned remarks on men and thi It is a very curious and 
very interesting work, both as containing the opinions of a shrewd 
observer, and as giving the history of a life sufficiently varied 
to prevent the attention of the r from flagging. Lutfullah 
was born in the provinee of Malwa about years ago, of a 
distinguished Mahomedan family. He was of a studious and 
persevering disposition, and when a mere boy made himself ac- 
quainted with Persian and Arabic. In later life he applied 
himself assiduously to learning English, and his mastery of 
this language provided him with constant employment. For 
many years he acted as instructor to different lish officers, 
and attended them into the various districts to which they were 
ordered. At last, he obtained a permanent situation in the Court 
of the Nawab of Surat, and he has acted as interpreter to the son- 
in-law of that prince for many years. In 1844, his master came 
to England on one of those foolish expeditions on which the 


* Autobi i gre Mohamedan Gentleman. Edited 
Edward B. i wae London: Smith, Elder and Co. 1857. " 


affords me as a 's walk as 

groom into the country, and proceed thither myself on foot, which I consider 

a better walking exercise than I can have in the city porticoes, On reaching 

work in 

hange or 

ommonly 

, in the 

nd of pace or passage, in flank or 

e nature of the ground might risk 

e laming of my charger. My ride being ended, the groom, after resting 

and cooling him, lead kien home, carrying with him anything that pes be 

required for family use from the farm. Prete es 1 went, on foot, and on 

reaching the city, repose and clean myself, and partake of a moderate 
repast. 
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princes of India consume their fortunes for the sake of an hour 
or two of polite and fruitless conversation in Leadenhall-street. 
Lutfullah accompanied him, and his account of his stay in this 
country is the most amusing part of his work. 

Thecharm of all genuine Eastern books consists in their mixture 
of good sense and naiveté. An Oriental of the — type is so 
simple and yet so acute—he looks on life with a religious gravity, 
and yet with a childish humour—he always reduces everything 
he sees within the compass of a few primary and unalterable con- 
ceptions, and yet is full of a comical admiration and enthusiasm 
for all that is strange and new tohim. The Nee te A of 
Lutfullah possesses the charm of this combination in a high degree. 
Its pages are constantly enlivened with the unaffected expressions 
of Kastern naiveté. He makes those frank additions to his state- 
ments which adult Europeans suppress, although they laugh at 
and ‘enjoy them when coming from the tongue of a child. He 
praises, for instance, as an Oriental alone can praise, one of his 
masters to whom he was especially attached. “ His invaluable 
society,” he says, “ became so precious tome, that I remained in 
his serviee almost all the time of his stay in India,” and then 
adds, candidly enough, “ excepting some intervals, during which 
higher emoluments tempted me to leave him for some time.” 
An ‘English ‘autobiographer would have been apt to sup- 
press this qualifying clause. Throughout the book we are 
entertained with the eulogies which he bestows on his English 
friends and patrons. He thinks of them, perhaps, much as an 
Englishman might have thought ; but he expresses himself much 
more freely, and has an almost infantine delight in giving vent 
to his admiration. We hear of Lieut. Webb, “a very nice 
gentleman, and an over-zealous Christian”—of Mr. Larking, “a 
very polite and hospitable Christian, who does honour to the 
English name”—and of the “amiable, cogent, and comprehensive 
conversation” of Mr. Mountstuart Elphinstone. But the finest 
flowers of language are reserved for Mrs. Larking, who seems to 
have made more impression on him than any other person he has 

met with. He was especially captivated by her talking Arabic. 
“ This was the first time,” he says, “ that 1 saw and heard a fair 
mouth of eloguent phrases in that scientific 
language. She had an excellent accent, and expressed her deli- 
cate ideas in a charming manner. I confess that in conversing 
with her I considered myself having the felicity of i 
with one of the gazelle-eyed v—— of Paradise.” Perhaps 
an Oriental has the best of it. A European of forty, to which 
respectable age Lutfullah had attained at the date of this conver- 
sation, would be quite certain that he was not “ confabulating 
with one of the gazelle-eyed nymphs of Paradise ;” but he might 
feel that he would be blest in so believing. 

An English reader, when toning over the pages of such a 
work, naturally looks for traces of the manner in which our 
countrymen are regarded by the natives of India. Lutfullah 
tells an amusing story illustrating the deference paid to the 
English in ‘districts where the natives are Caney cowed. 
He was at Baroda, attending on Lieut. Hart, an officer sent to 
chastise a neighbouring tribe of robbers. Riding one morning 
in the environs of the town, Lutfullah was annoyed by a Holkar 
horseman who insulted ‘him, and threatened him with his lance. 
On the Holkar at length coming closer, Lutfullah’s horse began 
to kick, and striking the animal ridden by the Holkar, brought 
both horse and rider down, and the Holkar’s sword catching his 
arm as he fell, inflicted a slight wound. The Holkar went to 
complain, and Lutfullah was taken before a magistrate. At first 
the official looked very black, and was evidently disposed to take 
the Holker’s part, until Lutfullah mentioned that he was in the 
service of the British. Government. Immediately everything 
was changed, and the following mild and just sentence was 
pronounced, not on the accused, but on the party bringing the 
accusation 

Krishnaji Holkar, in a period of fourteen months, now for the fifth time 
being brought before the court, having in the former four instances quarrelled 
with respectable citizens, was let off by the court on consideration that he 
would amend his character in future. It appears now that the leniency 
towards him was mal apropes. . In this present instance he has insulted an 
officer of the British Government without any provocation on the part of the 
latter. It is a very heavy crime, and an unpardonable one, for such behaviour 
of our subjects and servants might produce the displeasure of a 
government against ours. The Holkar therefore shall be dismissed from the 
serviee of His Highness the Mahérdjah, his property confiscated, and himself 
transported beyond the river Re’ out of His Highness’s dominions; and 
the British officer, in compensation for the mental injury sustained by him, 


shall receive the Holkar’s sword and 


The general tone towards the English is exactly what we 
might expect. The natives are all represented as feeling that 
struggling was useless, and that ‘‘ the omnivorous English” must 
have everything on which they set their fancy. The power of 
the Government is looked on as overwhelming, but as the result 
of a marvellous accident ; and no tie except that of fear is repre- 
sented as binding the native to his master. And, although 
Lutfullah is full of praise for particular individuals, he complains 
bitterly of the domineering and selfish manner in which the 
English treat their subjects. He remarks that at Alexandria he 
and his native companions were treated ‘“‘ with such courtesy and 
kindness as never can be met with from the Christians in India,” 
and he subsequently observes “that the more you proceed on 
towards England, the more you find the English e endowed 
with politeness and civility.’ 

Lutfallah is a stanch Mahomedan, and speaks very fre- 


quently of his religion. There is the same quaintness in his 

inions on religious subjects as in everything else that he writes. 

e treats the Supreme Being as a power that it is in vain to with- 
stand, but which a little judicious management may influence. 
“We must not thank Heaven,” he remarks in one place, “ for bad 
meals, for if we do it will never furnish us with better.” He is, 
of course, a fatalist, but not a very consistent one. His belief in 
necessity fluctuates, and seems pe called out by reflection. He 
relates how on one occasion he fell in with a company of robbers, 
and blamed his want of caution, but afterwards “an opposing 
train of thoughts made their appearance in the mirror of my 
brain,” and he called to remembrance that he must equally sub- 


losophy of Plato or the stupidity of Khozil.” A scorpion was 


proved the occasion by stating that “he had no fear of the 
worm, for it dared not sting him unless it was written in the book 
of his fate to be stung by it.” But he also tells us how, when 
his cloak was eaten by white ants, and a servant observed that it 


prudence.” 
He sums up his view of the English by saying that they are 
entirely submissive to law, and have a greater sense of patriotism 


and submission to the female sex are far beyond the limit of 
moderation.” He is fond of descanting on this topic, and en- 
larges on the advantages to be derived from keeping women shut 
up. Iotviauelty. he does not appear to have been fortunate, 
and honestly informs us that his marriage was a mi 


young lady whom I had known in Kach. 
married happiness was but a short one, and I soon found my: 


tion of my purse began to be exchanged for depletion, and I 
discovered my companion to be of a very pettish ai 
hypochondriacal r.” He, however, reflects with pride 
at, in spite of his disappointment, he has been contented with 
one wife—a piece of continence in which, , the “ deple- 
tion of his purse” may have strengthened him. Certainly he 
cannot be accused of any coldness, or want of admiration for the 
fair sex. He profited by the English custom which he repro- 
bated, and he is rapturous in his eul of English beauty. 
He mentions that he was introduced to the wife of an English 
nobleman, and that after a little while he “had the honour of 
playing at chess with this nymph of Paradise.” And he was even 
moved by humbler and more equivocal specimens of British love- 
liness ; for he relates that when the ship which brought him — 
first arrived off the English coast, he went on deck, and “‘ there 


small boats were lying near our vessel, which contained several 
fresh and fair damsels of England, of very dazzling beauty.” We 


that most Englishmen would re 
boat women of Southampton 
placidity. 

The account of the author's visit to England closes the volume, 
and is full of curious turns of language and of simple reflections 
on all that was seen. The Prince and his suite had both busi- 
ness and pleasure to attend to. They went to Leadenhall-street, — 
“the place where the destiny of my sweet native land lies in the 


result of which, as might be expected, was, that “mychief’s coming 
to this country to obtain justice was pronounced an imprudent 
act, as he might have obtained it in his own country by simply 


pulse with regard to their business, they found his lordship to be 


Abbey, where “the abbot, a very polite young man, of great 
ability and talent,” took them to the west door, and showed them 
the view. They attended the Law Courts, and were kindly 
received by the Chancellor. They went to the Opera, where 
“at half-past eight the curtain was pulled up, and two very 
handsome ladies, very indecently dressed, apeetred on the stage.” 
They went to Ascot races, “to see what | 

what horse would lose.” They heard a lecture delivered by 
Professor Faraday, from which Lutfullah woseety aye he learnt 
more in an hour than he could have learnt from boc 

In short, they “did” the metropolis, and “did” it thoroughly, 
and enjoyed themselves, and spent their money. At last the 
Prince’s purse was getting low, and he turned his face once more 
to Surat, and left England. This brings Lutfullah’s book to a 
conelusion, for he wisely leaves off at a point where the reader 
is likely to be interested. It must be with considerable satisfac- 
tion that he presents the volume to the English public. It is 
readable, instructive, and entertaining ; and it is most creditable 
to its author as a composition ranging over a great variety of 
subjects, and written in a tongue extremely difficult for an 


Asiatic to acquire. 


mit to the decrees of his fate, ‘‘whether endowed with the phi- © 
found in his bed, and having seen it comfortably killed he im. 


was a piece of bad luck, he would not admit the excuse. He 
keeps his philosophical fatalism for his own private use, and _ 
exclaims—“ Poor man, in all mishaps, I always found him ns 
attaching blame to destiny, and never to his own or my im- — 


than any nation in the world; but that “their obedience, trust, _ 


by circumstances,” he says, “I married a 
e dream of my. 


more involved in domestic anxieties than before. The reple- — 


beheld our steamer moored in a purgatory-like situation. Several — 


are almost surprised that it did not occur to so acute a philoso- 
pher as Lutfullah that one reason why we do not shut up our. 
women is, that we are not quite so fiery as he is himself, and _ 
the presence of the bum- 
the most irreproachable 


hands of twenty-four men ;” and there a conference was held, the “ 


writing to England.” They also saw the President of the Board _ 
of Control, who received them with courtesy, but ‘feeling his 


avery stiff and different man altogether.” They lionized the . 
public buildings. They went to St. Paul’s, and to Westminster - 


orse would win, and _- 


in a year. | 
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e citizen he had given his country important information, which he 
- nena BALLACEDS rather desired than hoped, might not be neglected. The wish, 
A VERY curious collection of scarce tracts on subjects con- | we may observe, was gratified when Pitt framed his sinking fund 
L_ nected with the National Debt has just been Tg my: for | on the recommendations of Price himself; but the chief interest 
private circulation by Lord Overstone, accompanied by short which the Doctor’s concluding appeal has for us is, in the evi- 
editorial notices, and a preface from the pen of] Mr. M‘Culloch. | dence it affords of the singular earnestness with which he hugged 
The papers selected were originally published at various dates, | the fallacy he had borrowed from Gould. 
from 1710 to 1818 ; and, with the exception of Hume’s Essay on | ‘We have spoken in such unmeasured terms of Price's theo’ 
Public Credit, and an extract from Blackstone's Commentaries, | that, in ties te the memory of its author and his followers oA 
which are inserted to give completeness to the collection, they anh poh it as nearly as 4 be in the form in which it was 
which, of advanced. The of tenth on which it was built was this— 
orical interest, were fast tailing into oblivion. Taken alto- i 
gether, the present volume presents a fair picture of the opinions, pon, tly 
and, we must add, the delusions which prevailed during the last | oxisting at h 
century on the of Public Credit and the National Debt. | of might 1 had 
The most remarkable fact which is brought into prominence by | not gone th icalatic edibl short. 
this publication is the astonishing ignorance of the first prin- | Of th 
ciples of finance, and we might almost say of arithmetic, which was | same und wbeth 
displayed by the most distinguished writers and statesmen who | the a Tye h 
our finances during the period in which almost the whole of the | as to would de ‘th th 
National Debt was contracted. Not that the series of tracts is | debt until it Mad b ‘t alto 
one unbroken line of blundering and fallacy. On the contrary, | prov Dr. 
there are some among them so sound in principle, and so clear Price. how: th 
in demonstration, that it is difficult to comprehend how the delu- | was an aiff dh 
sions which they exposed could have retained their hold to the | jogically carried hie "io th } 
extent they did, not only upon the popular mind, which is never | debt might off by 
accurate in such matters, but upon statesmen of unquestionable | ginkin fund — that B season Af war or —_— when the 
genius, who must from the exigencies of their position, have mae a | sevent ld not be kept ft th level of ya 
e topic to which the greater part of these papers relate is : ' sink 
that marvellous which was the’name‘of : one by oe sinking 
the Sinking Fund, and which was ursued by Ministers, Parlia- that 
ment, and the country at for something like a century, | and acc the l pe d pared 3 
with a confiding enthusiasm w ich was proof alike against the | which be that the fi 
dicta of common-sense and the teaching of experience. The | ag ff the 1 Tes mp d 
first sinking fund was established by Sir Robert Walpole in fe l Je bt the 
1716. The last was gg’ got rid off in 1829—80, at least, all “4 at 
sound economists hoped, though the principle of « sinking fund | what called sim the it 
may — be detected in certain clauses of the Acts relative to | accrues, is eolutel identical with borrowing at 
the Russian War Loans. The sane’ J on which the whole policy | com und interest Sim le interest is much more econo: ical to 
was based was one which may be refuted in half a dozen words, | the mena than co P d, when th i rs t is left ce id t 
and fact little the end of a long he ote the loan of the 
one Josep impe e tenth in the present col ection). | ; : aoe : it: j 
Bat neither the inherent absurdity of the hoary, nor the oy interest upon oe 
elusive answer which it elicited, saved the heaven-born Minister | the diffe het 
from the universal monomania which all classes in | gists, As if hi till 
So of paying off the National Debt without putting | rent, Dr. Pri = whe 
their hands into their pockets. The sophism to which the to be bo red y i 
sinking fund policy. owed its permanence, if not its origin, | original d ° 
have been first, propounded, in 1726, by Sir Nathaniel | may be money 
Gould, who was a director of the Bank of England, a member of i redito: at the’ te fro 
Parliament, and an eminent authority in commercial matters. | else Dr. Price, ail the aiff 
The views of the City, as represented by Sir Nathaniel, were simple and com We ha t out 
contained in “ An Essay on the Public Debts of this Kingdom,” thie astound trine i ory ther i 
is the of — by Overstone. | which the himself exhibited it We = not sure in 
| essay is replete with facts an gures, chiefly bearing on a | fact, whether, i densing i hen made it | : 
matter of only temporary interest—viz., the uestion whether act, whether, in, Chi emit it, we have not made » ee Dr. 
the National Debt Bad actually or diminishing Pri absurd than, 
since the formation of the Sinking Fund. It is by no means an 
inviting production ; for though it has all the appearance of fhe looki 
having been anything but easy writing, it is as hand reeding as | misled e electric light—you can't be 
| the driest lover of finance need desire. So far, however, as the wet sp y shutting your eyes : ‘ 
Sinking Fund theory is concerned, the reader may venture to And yet, in spite of the palpable nature of the sophism, and 
skip the greater part of Sir Nathaniel’s pages—merely taking notwithstanding its almost immediate exposure the pomgnist 
note of a rather ‘hazy and diffuse assertion of the idea that, by | w° have meee referred to, by a Mr. Wimpey, the mass or the 
the magical effect of accumulation at compound interest, almost country, the House of Commons almost to a mat, end William 
any amount of debt might be paid off with scarcely any effort Pitt himself, believed and acted on Price’s visionary notions ; 
on the part of the nation, even though the annual expenditure nor were they vag dl extirpated until the appearance of Dr. 
might in the mean time be too great to be defrayed without the | Lsmilton's treatise (the last in Lord Overstone § collection), just 
: aid of loans: half a century after the promulgation of the error by Dr. Price, 
The tendency of Gould’s mind seems to have been cother 0 and twice as long after its original suggestion by Sir Nathaniel 
particulars than generals, and although he loads his tract with Gould, We cannot now stop to consider how it comes to be 
: a multitude of calculations to ‘llustrate his views, he nowhere poe that men chosen for their eminent talents to direct the 
‘ enunciates his theory in a very explicit form. This was not done timies of the country, should be gageble of being misled by 
till long afterwards, ahen Dr. Price, who is well known in con- the shallowest fallacies on subjects of the most vital importance. 
nexion with assurance calculations, took up the subject, prs Something may pouty. be ascribed to the almost invincible 
stated Gould’s fallacy with such admirable clearness and preci- pe arn of many otherwise powerful minds to everything 
sion that it is quite incomprehensible how it could have survived | 7° ted to the idea of number; and this again, MAY, on be 
asingle day. At first, one is almost tempted to accuse the cal- traced to the character of the education most In vogue w the 
culating Doctor of a fine vein of irony, and to suppose that in classes from whom politicians and statesmen generally come. 
exhibiting the arguments of Sir Nathaniel Gould, m3 om he terms Whatever may be the true cause, we fear that it has not yet 
a writer of great abilities,” divested of the mystification with ceased to operate ; and, although some improvement may yn 
which they were originally veiled, he Bante | the more effec- been made in modern times, it is still, we believe, true that, on 
tually to expose their absurdity. But Price was not a man of financial questions, men of mark in the present day are not quite i 
this temper ; and the pamphlet teems with passages showing that — .oo arithmetical delusions as gross 1 that which misled 
he had the most intense faith in his own arguments, and the itt. If confirmation were wanted, it would only be necessary 
strongest conviction that the nation could only be saved from to refer to the conflict of counter sophisms which any discussion 
ruin by a policy based upon the theory which he proclaimed. on the Income ‘ax, in Parliament or elsewhere, invariably pro- 
‘With evident sincerity and with a curious enthusiasm in finance duces. ‘The nearest parallel to most of the controversies on 
he concludes by declaring that he had written freely the pom this and kindred subjects is that of one man maintaining that 2 
rs on the National Debt and the Sinking Fund. From th unti e begin to include works on finance amon e 
Originals of Harley, Gould, Pulteney, Walpole, une, Prise, Hamilton, ian books. on Overstone has done much in other ware to popu: 
others. sound notions on monetary questions, and we hope’ 
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this collection of tracts will do good service by clothing financial 
topics with an historical interest. Perhaps it may induce some 
readers to conquer their distaste for financial subjects, which, like 
most others, will be found interesting enough by all who are not 
too lazy to attack them with vigour. 


CHOW-CHOW.* 


HINDOO pedlar, we are told, besides his baskets or boxes 

allotted to specific articles of merchandize, has always one 
called the Chow-Chow basket, which is a receptacle for all 
sorts of odds and ends. Lady Falkland, having accumulated 
in her diary a host of recollections of what she saw in India, 
Egypt, and Syria, has now given to the world her Chow-Chow 
basket, in which she “ ventures to hope that something, however 
trifling, may be found, suited to the taste of every one.” We 
think that this work, in two volumes of considerable size, is too 
large for the somewhat slight nature of its material. And really 
we have had so many books of Eastern travel of late, that few 
persons who are not extremely idle are likely to find time for the 
sens of another, which carries us over ground thorough! 

eaten, and which consists entirely of descriptions not very vivid, 
reflections not very striking, and information not very new. 

Lord Falkland was Governor of the Bombay Presidency from 
1848 to 1893» and Lady Falkland spent those years in various 
parts of India. Then on her way home, she saw Egypt 
and Syria Paap completely, but rather hurriedly. Her posi- 
tion in India, of course, was such as to enable her to speak 
with authority of the best circles of Anglo-Indian society ; and 
it likewise supplied her with opportunities of seeing some- 
thing of the native grandees, all of whom appear to have been 
the most tiresome and uninteresting of human beings. The 
chief recollection which abides with us after reading her ac- 
count of interviews with a good many of them, is that of long 
dark passages, an extremely confined and unwholesome atmo- 
sphere, ugly old women dressed out in preposterous finery, and 
observations, no doubt well founded, but not of exciting interest, 
wee the recent state of the weather. There is some little 
absence of attention to the relative claims of the foreground and 
background of a picture in Chow-Chow. Thus, the three occa- 
sions on which Lady Falkland’s maid rolled out of her palanquin 
are recorded with an attention to detail which, to male readers, 
may appear somewhat to exceed the importance of the inci- 
dents in question. And the record of her ladyship’s drives 
and walks will not absorb such students of her book as might 
probably yawn at the reading of the Court Circular. Still 
the book is written in a lively, unaffected style, with all those 
little characteristics, easily felt, but difficult to define, which 
mark female composition. Lady Falkland is an observant and 
well-informed woman, and an energetic one also, for she bore 
fatigue patiently and well, and made nothing, upon occasion, 
of creeping on hands and knees into a black hole filled with 
bats. Nor is the book merely a lady's gossiping narrative 
of what she has herself seen; for it contains a considerable 
amount of solid information, which may be new to many of its 
readers, as to the manners and customs of the natives of India, 
and the legends and historical events connected with the places 
of interest which the authoress visited. "We have some account 
of the religions of the Parsees and the Bhuddists—to which, in 
true ladylike style, is appended the reflection that “it is very 
sad to think of this false religion of the Hindoos.” We have a 
tolerably full account of Bombay and Bombay life; but Egypt 
and the Nile appear to have been less interesting to our authoress ; 
and the tour in the Holy Land, at each spot in which we are 
reminded of its sacred associations, vividly recalls Kothen, though 
not according to the law of mind, that like suggests like. 

Lady Falkland arrived at Bombay in the spring of 1848. She 
speedily acquired an insight into the society of that city, over 
which a general aes appeared diffused by the insufferable 
heat. She was struck by the appearance of the native town of 
Bombay, and by a marriage procession which she met in her 
first drive through it. She was astonished, on first going to 
church, at the peculiar ecclesiastical architecture of India, the 
main characteristic of which is very large windows with Venetian 
blinds, and large punkas in vehement action. A hint may be 
taken from the following usage :— 

‘When the Offertory was read, a came as with a plate 
to receive the offences of the pet wot give 
at the moment were presented with a slip of r and a pencil, and wrote 
their address and the amount of their donation, in order that it might after- 
wards be paid at their residence. It struck me as a somewhat strange pro- 
eceding; but it has this advantage, that no one in a certain position in society 
can escape giving something. 

New-comers suffer terribly in the month of May from heat 
and mosquitoes. And during the same month it is impossible to 
sleep with closed windows, and nearly as impossible to sleep 
with open ones. There is at Bombay a missionary establishment 
for the education of native girls. Whenever any one wants a 
wife, he makes known the fact to the mistress of this establish- 
ment, who forthwith invites him to tea. Then a few of the 
most eligible among the pupils are paraded for his inspection ; 
and when he has selected one, the marriage takes place. The 
consent of the girl appears to be a secondary consideration, the 
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main point being to obtain that of a committee of ladies who 
superintend the school :— 

All, however, who go to the above tea-parties are not equally pleased wi 

the appearance of the young ladies; for I heard of a tin a he 
who, when asked by his captain if he had made his choice, replied, “ Lor, sir, 
no; they aint got no ’air on their ’eads.” , 
One of the best things at Bombay is the mango. Its flay: 
combines that of the melon, apricot, and strawbe: It mun 
Lady Falkland thinks, “have been the fruit which temp 
Eve and that weak man Adam, who afterwards threw all the 
blame on his poor wife.” 

The native shopkeepers in many cases become cient in 

the English language. Witness the following letter from a 
Mahomedan butcher :— 
To Mrs. Collector —— Sahib, Esq. 

Honoured Madam,—Madam’s butler says that Madam is much displeased 
with her butcher, because mutton too much lean and tough. But sheep nop 

ass got, where get fat? When come rain, then good mutton. I kiss your 

onour’s pious feet.—I have the honour to remain, Madam, your affectionate 
butcher, Manomep Cassern. 

The country round Bombay is beautiful ; but for great part of 
the year, the heat induces a listlessness which makes motion an 
effort. The only amusements consist of dinners, balls, occasional 
pic-nies, and races. The theatre is hardly ever opened—concerts 
are almost unknown—there are no public picture galleries, and 
no private ones. All European gentlemen are busily engaged 
through the day, and are too weary to care for stirring out in 
the evening, except to the universal ride or drive in the short 
sea-breeze. Dinner parties are much like those in England, ex- 
cept that the rooms are larger and better lighted, and the number 
of servants is prodigious. Immense attention is paid to pre- 
cedence, both by men and women—often with very inconvenient 
and ridiculous results. It is a great occasion when a complement 
of girls from England arrives, consigned to the Indian matri- 
monial market. Not unfrequently, youthful cadets who have 
sailed in the same vessel, prove unable to resist the influence of 

roximity for three or four months; and many of the young 
adies arrive at Bombay engaged. Such engagements, however, 
are treated much as that of Mr. Arthur Peace and Miss 
Fotheringay, the lowest terms on which a girl of any attraction 
is permitted to get married being “ three ) cde a-year dead 
or alive”’—a phrase which denotes the position of a civilian of 
the lowest grade. Very many of the servantsof the Company, 
both civil and military, are extremely ignorant of what is passing 
in any portion of the world except India. The mention of any 
great event which has recently occurred in Europe is likely to 
be met with the reply, “I know nothing about it,” or “I take 
no interest at all in it." The general officers appointed to com- 
mand in India are often Queen’s officers who are past all useful- 
ness. One such individual whom Lady Falkland met with, 
though the most courteous and amiable of men, was unhappily 
quite deaf and nearly blind; and the chief occupation of his 
aides-de-camp was preventing him from falling over the footstools 
in the drawing-room when he went out to dinner. 

Wonderful is the reviving influence of a trip to the Maha- 
baleshwar hills, to which all the world resort about the 
beginning of March, when the hot season sets in. ‘In the 
morning when you wake you think you have received a new set 
of bones: you get up refreshed, and your feet seem to run away 
with you.” There is the drawback of the presence, after night- 
fall, of hosts of hyenas, panthers, and jackals. Snakes are ex- 
tremely common; and there is a flying frog which is fond of 
making a jump at a lady’s hair, and hanging on. The before- 
dinner conversation of the nt hom rg takes its tone from the 
circumstances of the neighbourhood :— 

One evening I was highly amused by a ing to dine with us 
exclaiming, “I have just killed a snake th the door.”  Aeoliee guest followed 
saying, “ the hyenas are howling dreadfully ;” while a third came in and told 
us that there been a cry among his servants of “ Baugh” (tiger) in his 
compound. 

Lady Falkland had the advantage of an interview with two 
widows of the Rajah of Sattara. She thus describes their 
appearance :— 

One was more than another; had small, black, lifeless 
flattish noses, teeth by chewing paun, and on theiz 
foreheads a red circular spot. Behind the sofas rows of maids of honour were 
standing, waving over their mistresses’ heads peacock feathers fastened into 
silver handles ; attendants were as plain as the ladies. 

During the monsoon, white ants in countless myriads cover 
the table-cloth during dinner, and dropping their wings, leave 
them there, till the table is strewed with them. A small black 
fly, termed the eye-fly, labours incessantly to find its way into 
the organs of sig t. One hand st least is constantly employed 
in keeping it off. The following extract affords a vivid im- 
pression of the jollity of an evening in the Deccan during the 
monsoon :— 

The rain having ceased, great numbers of blister-flies flew into the ball- 
room, and a scene followed which I never shall forget. These insects often 
alight upon persons without their being aware of it; and should any one 
unwittingly crush one on their face or neck, a large blister instantly rises, and 
causes considerable pain. On this evening there was a complete swarm of 
blister-flies. Some of these little tormentors climbed up into flounces; hid 
themselves in folds of net, visited the mysterious recesses of complicated 
trimmings; some crept up gentlemen’s sleeves, others concealed themselves 
in a jungle of whisker; and there was something very attractive in a bald 
head, the owner of which, on removing the insect, was sure to blister his hand 


or skull, or both. One heard little all the evening but, “ Allow me, sir, 
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= 
off this blister-fly that is disappearing into neckeloth ; ” or, 
Toad me, ma’am, ay Baa this one from your om” This, however, 
did not stop the dancers, and they polked and waltzed over countless myri 
of insects that had been attracted by the white cloth on the floor, which was 
completely discoloured by their mangled bodies at the end of the evening. 
Before leaving India, Lady Falkland witnessed the opening of 
the first railway from Bombay. She returned to England by 
A and through Egypt, visiting Cairo and the mids, 
emnon and Esne, and all the Egyptian lions, which are now as 
familiar to every one as those of London. Then sailing to Jaffa, 
she saw Jerusalem, the Dead Sea, Bethel, Nazareth, Damascus ; 
and at last sailed from Beyrout to Marseilles, where the Chow- 
Chow basket was closed. 


A VISIT TO SCHAMYL.* 


USSIA ts to us two very different aspects when re- 
garded gpposite sides. If we look at her from the 
lands of East ssia, or across the narrow seas from the 
wedish coast, she appears to us only as a terrible spectre 
whose icy breath freezes the current of improvement and nips 
the buds of progress. If, on the other hand, we turn towards 
her from the snowy heights of the ‘‘ Mountain of Languages,” 
where barbarous tribes renew the hubbub of Babel, and 
live on in increasing inaptitude for amalgamating with civilized 
men, the Colossus of the North seems altogether to have 
changed its appearance, and we see only the image of a 
stately prophetess, gazing with unalterable tranquillity into 
the depths of that future which she feels is reserved for her. 
While, therefore, we regard with extreme distrust every exten- 
sion of Russian influence as well in some regions of the East 
as in the West, we cannot share the apprehensions of those who 
watch her operations in the Caucasus with alarm and ill-will. 
It is not impossible that the prowess of those warlike moun- 
taineers who have so long succeeded in preserving to themselves 
the questionable benefit of independence, might have been 
tured to good account during the late war; but Governments, 
e individuals, are often at a loss for information at the 
moment when it is wanted, and the opportunity of using 
Schamy! as a bulwark inst Russian encroachment is now 
robably gone for ever. e do not very seriously regret the 
oss of such an auxiliary. If we are sufficiently vigilant at other 
and more important points, we may look with calmness on the all- 
but inevitable absorption of a race which, if we disregard the 
claims of sentiment, has little title to our sympathy. 

Readers who disagree with this view of the matter will find 
nothing to suit their taste in a letter by a Russian officer, written 
in 1855 from the Caucasian army, published at Berlin soon 
afterwards, and now before us in an English dress. The author is, 
as in duty bound, a zealous admirer of the late Emperor ; and his 
opinions on many points are to be taken with very considerable 
deductions. On the whole, however, he gives us the impression 
of reporting truthfully what he has seen and heard. 

_ On the rst of July, 1854, a body of Schamy!’s followers dashed 
into the beautiful province of Kahetia, which lies amongst the 
ary wap districts of Eastern Georgia. They pillaged and 
urnt the castle of Zimondal, and carried away to the hills the 
wife, children, and sister-in-law of Prince Tchaytchavadzé, a 
pa ee noble, who was then absent from home, in command 
of a force which had been collected to oppose an expected attack 
in another part of the country. The ladies were hurried 
for fourteen days over very rough paths to Wedden, the usual 
abode of Schamyl. Here they were detained for some months, 
till their ransom was fixed. Schamy]l agreed to restore them on 
receiving 40,000 rubles, and his eldest son, Djemala-Din, who 
ad been surrendered to the Russians as a hostage in 1839, while 
still a mere child. The 22nd of March, 1855, was appointed as 
the day for the completion of the exchange. A strong detach- 
ment of Russians advanced through the debateable land to the 
edge of Schamyl’s country to meet a body of his followers. 
Both parties. then halted, and thirty-two of the mountaineers, 
under the command of Khasi Mahoma, a younger son of Schamy], 
came forward to meet an,equal number of Russians. The writer 
of the letter before us was appoonad to accompany Djemala-Din 
te his father's camp. He describes his astonishment at the 
= sight of the party under Khasi-Mahoma in very strong 
guage :— 


T forge! 
me. J @ poetical ideas which have been formed in Europe about Schamyl 
and his followers, the fallacy of which my three years’ pore here has suffi- 


reality. At the head of the troops who were slowly advancing, rode Khasi- 
Mahoma, a young man of 
less face. His entirely white appearance—he was mounted on a 


These men, it afterwards appeared, had been selected with the 
greatest care. The majority of Schamy]’s followers are far from 
ing such heroes of romance. When the brothers met they 


embraced, and a loud long cry of Allah il Allah broke out from all 
sides. At the same moment in which Djemala-Din was given up 
to his countrymen, Prince Tehavtchavadzé received back his 
family. When the exchange had been effected, Djemala-Din 
and those who were with him, advanced toward the camp of 
Schamyl], the multitude crowding round and obstructing their 
pro . On arriving at the banks of a river, Djemala-Din laid 
aside his Russian uniform, and put on the rich garb of his people. 
He then mounted a noble black horse which was held 
readiness, and the officer was transformed into the Miirid. 
scene of great confusion followed, for the anxiety of the multitude 
to see the son of their Chief knew no bounds. All this was 
changed as they approached Schamyl. A dead silence succeeded 
to the deafening clamour. The crowd fell back, and only gazed 
at a distance. The seene seemed to make a great impression on 
Djemala-Din. “His hand trembled violently, and a smile of 
satisfied vanity—the reflection of ambitious thoughts—passed over 
his energetic features." Schamyl sat on a raised cushion, with 
an oged Miirid on each side, and the great black banner, em~ 
bey ~y with sentences from the Koran in silver, floated over 
is head. 

Schamyl’s outward appearance pleased me much. He is about +five 
years > and, as in his posture, I was able vo judge, of 


though somewhat portly figure. His pale, handsome, regular face is 

by a carefully tended black beard. Mind and feeling beamed from his lar 

dark eyes. He had no weapons on his person. His dress was exceedingly 
lain, consisting principally of a wide green kaftan, the colour appropriate to 

his dignity. On his head he wore the ordinary fur cap, with the Miirid veil. 

As we approached him, Khasi-Mahoma said a few words, upon which 
Djemala-Din advanced to kiss his father’s hand; but the latter, drawing him 
to his breast, held him in a long embrace; and, no longer master of his feel- 
wos on, ond iven signal, prolonged cty 

e was going on, on a giv 3 
of Allah il Allah by all the posted in the as wel 
as by those around us. 

I had, I know not why, formed to myself quite another idea of Schamyl; 
and his dignified exterior, his noble features, hi ful and distinguished, 
though somewhat shy deportment, surprised me in the highest degree, ar 
made a deep impression upon me. That such a man should be able to inspire 
a sentiment of enthusiastic devotion I can well understand, especially in a 
people with whom outward show for so much. 

is a stamp of deep eect A ond upon his features and in his expressive 

ores, proceeding, possibly, from the consciousness of the moral wretchedness 

his people, and of the hopelessness of all his endeavours to raise their con- 

dition, and to assure to them an independence which they would neither 
know how to value or to preserve. 

When the Russians came towards him to take leave, Djemala- 
Din, who in parting with them parted also with his past life, and 
with civilization, lost all his self-possession, and wept bitterly. 
There was a little delay before their horses were broughé up, and 
they employed the time in looking round upon Schamyl’s forces. 
Round the hill where he sat were about 300 Miirids, his body- 

rd, and further off about 4000 or 5000 cavalry, very inferior to 
the Miirids in dress and arms. The Russians looked back also to 
their own ranks, and observed the blue banner of their com- 
mander, with its silver cross, rising opposite to the ensign of 
Schamy]. 

When the ladies came to tell the tale of their imprisonment, 
it appeared that all the fine phrases which had been used about 
the chivalrous treatment which they had received were mere fulse- 
hoods. A gaoler had dictated their letters standing over them 
with a dagger, and they had been exposed to every sort of hard- 
ship. The Princess Tchavtchavadzé tad one of her children, 
a little girl of four months old, on the day on which she was 
hurried from her castle. The mountaineers refused to pick it up, 
and the infant of course perished. A curiously similar story is 
told of the mother of the Prussian commander Gneisenau. In 
that case, however, the mother died of fatigue and horror—the 
child was saved to become famous. What makes the treatment 
of these unfortunate persons even more distressing is the proba- 
bility that they met with far greater consideration than is gene- 
oly accorded by Schamy] to prisoners of war. 

f we may put faith in the representations of this little work— 
and, as we have said, the author seems to write in a candid spirit— 
the translator has done good service in giving us itin an English 
form. Those of our countrymen or countrywomen who are 
accustomed to talk most about Schamyl and his chivalrous 
ray: ep are perhaps the persons who are least likely to read it 
in the ori 


THE RIVAL SUITORS.* 


TT is not often that, in the present day, we meet with a story 
which interests rather from the construction of its plot than 
the delineation of its characters. Our modern novelists are too 
fond of mental anatomy and abstruse inquiries into the hidden 
motives of action to pay sufficient attention to the action itself. 
Instead of finding our cherished three volumes full of “ stir- 
ring deeds of high emprise, of tales of love and ladies’ eyes,” 
we not unfrequently, on opening them, are entangled in para- 
phs of weak metaphysics in the form of tedious conversations 
tween all the personages of the work, in which they lay bare 
the inmost workings of their hearts to each other, to our infinite 
fatigue and strong confirmation in the evil habit of “ skipping.” 
The plot, in such a novel as we are describing, is simply the 
thread on which these pearls of talk are strung, and is usuall 
remarkable for nothing but its extreme poverty of incident an 
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disagreeable impression im, which was much strengthened by his 
pompous, affected manner. ..... The stern dark faces of his thirty-two 
wers, their wiry forms, the richness of their arms, glittering with gold 
and silver, the beauty of their fiery little horses, combined with the back- 
= of the surrounding landscape, offered a coup @ il, the like of which 
never remember to have 
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its total want of interest or novelty. But this is not the worst 
form of the fictions of the present day. Happy is it for us when 
the author is contented to turn people inside out, and show us 
a picture of the world which we never can see in reality, and 
which it is impossible that he should ever have seen himself. 
This is, at least, not so bad as a story written for an instructive 
purpose—with a mission to preach sanitary reform, homeopathy, 
church principles, general philanthropy, or the advantages of a 
decimal coinage. Rather would we wade through all the meta- 
physics north of the Tweed than encounter one of these 
atrocious violations of the principles of good taste and common 
sense, in which the facts are twisted to suit the argument, and 
the argument weakened to harmonize with the facts. Why 
will not novelists always remember the great canon of their art, 
that their primary object is amusement, and leave instruction 
and edification to others? We welcome the Rival Suitors 
heartily as a step in the right direction. As far as we can make 
out, Mrs. Habback has no object in view but that of telling a very 
interesting but somewhat painful story as well as she can, and 
leaving her readers to draw their own conclusions from it. This 
is as it should be, and our sympathy is soon aroused for the gentle 
heroine and her chequered fortunes. 


A young orphan girl is brought up by her two cousins, an 
elderly maiden lady and her younger brother, a brave sailor, who 
is very much in love with his ward. She, unconscious of the 
state of his heart, is wooed and won by a stranger, dark, fascinat- 
ing, rich, and much older than herself, who first attracts her by 
the gallantry with which he leaps into the sea to save a strang 
French boy who is in danger of drowning. After she has married 
this gentleman, she finds that her new home is already tenante 
by three daughters of his by a former marriage, all older than 
herself, and all determined to make her life unpleasant to her. 
She sets to work to win them round, and has partly succeeded, 
when it turns out that her husband has another wife alive in 
France, the mother of the French boy whose life he saved on the 
occasion of his first introduction to our heroine. The sailor 
cousin, maddened ray desire of vengeance and his disappointed 
love, pursues the villain, who escapes in a ship bound for Ameri 
and is drowned on his voyage ; and the story ends with the re- 
fusal of his widow to marry her gallant relative, on account of the 
paseey in which he had interposed between her husband and 

erself. 

This is a slight and necessarily very imperfect sketch of the 
plot of this book, which, though not free from defects, is on the 
whole, we are inclined to think, the best of all Mrs. Hubback’'s 
works, and one which proves her to be nearly allied by genius, as 
she is by blood, to the first of English female novelists. It is no 
small praise of a novel to say, when we reach the end of ff 
second volume, that we have no idea how it is going to end; an 
this was our case in reading the Rival Suitors. This shows 
considerable ingenuity in the construction of the plot, and no 
small power of telling a story. Then some of the characters are 
very powerfully sketched, and presented in a manner which 
displays great knowledge of human nature, with a perfect freedo 
from that wearisome prying into motives which we have notice 
above. Gerard Barton, the sailor cousin, with his earnest love 
and false honour, the offspring of the “ pride which apes humility,” 
is very well conceived. The way in which this leads him, first, ® 
sacrifice Nora’s real happiness by allowing her to give herself t 
a man of whom he knows no good and fears all evil, because he 
will not exercise undue influence over her mind—and afterwards, 
in the hour of her sorrow, tempts him to make her bitter cup yet 
more bitter by his rash and violent attempts to revenge oe 
wrongs—is well and truly painted. This character, too, forms a 

ood contrast to that of Blanche Mortimer, the eldest of the 
three a who, with pride as great, but higher prin- 
ciple and fax, less selfishness, is £0, paribed by, adversity as to 
become ‘a ‘fit wife ‘for the worthy’ but somewhat stern young 
Lord, whom she at length marries. We should like, by the 
way, to have the opinion of our young lady readers on the way 
this nobleman makes love :— 

“ Circumstances have removed the veil from my eyes; I see my delusion— 
I see that it was an ideal character which I had been so long worshipping ; 
that the generosity, the feeling, the nobleness of which I thought your 
beauty only an outward type, was a fiction of my imagination. The woman 
who could fail as Miss Mortimer has done in the sacred duty of a daughter 
to her father’s wife; who could show herself so careless, or so wilfully cruel 
towards one of the gentlest and most unassuming of her own sex; who could 
trample on her rights, slight her claims, and then triumph in her own proud 

ition over one who never dreamt of rivalry—such a woman does well to 
eep herself unfettered by matrimonial ties, for she is incapable of submitting 
to a bond so pure and holy!” 


Of course our experience in such matters is small; but it 
certainly does appear to us very plain speaking from a gentle- 
man toa lady, and we cannot vw A feeling doubtful of the success 
of such a manner of wooing, generally speaking, especially with 
such haughty and high-born maidens as she who is here repre- 
sented as listening to it. As a good specimen of Mrs. Hubback’s 
eee: of description, we quote the deliverance of his child from 

owning by Mr. Mortimer, in the beginning of the story :— 

As he spoke, he tore off his coat, and catching her black scarf from her 
hands, he hastily threw it over his horse’s head, so as to blind his eyes, then 

lunging his spurs into his flanks, he urged him on. With one bound the 
ery steed cleared the edge of the rocks, and as a half smothered shrick 
escaped Nora’s lips, rider and horse disap 

For a moment she covered her eyes in 
over. 


, then ran to the bank to look 


The se vwas deep and smooth, without rock or shoal, where he had sprung 
into it, and ere she was able to recal her attention, his brave horse was swim. 
ming rapidly towards the isolated rock, where stood the trembling child 
stretching his arms for help, oe foam which that bold plunge had 
raised, yet floated round the spot w! they had broken the ‘ace. 

Crouched on the extreme of “the Bridge,” her face m in her 
shawl, and motionless as the stone on which she sat, was the Frenchwoman, 
whom Nora supposed to be the boy’s mother. Her dark art wed from 
under the shadow of her shawl, like coals of fire; her hands, which supported 
her chin, were clenched ; her whole air and attitude bespoke the highest pitch 
of agonised endurance. 

One glance showed Nora this; then her eyes went back to the bold pair, the 
man and horse, breasting the waves below: still, even in that moment of 
excitement, she could not but feel for the mother’s agony, and drawing close 
to her, she said quietly— 

“Your child will be saved now.” 


“ Grace & Dieu!” was the murmured reply; then turning, she exclaimed 
in English, which she spoke with a slight accent, “do you him—that 
man!” pointing to the horseman below. 


“T never saw him before; see, he has almost reached the rock; he signs 
to the boy to spring; he can get no nearer. Will he dare ?” " 

Nora caught her breath in suspense. It was evident the horse could not 
approach close enough for its rider to reach the child, there were broken 
abe projecting out; he was pen | the child to take a leap ; ees | 
hesitated but a moment, then s ‘orwards.. The women uttered sim 
taneously a sharp. exclamation, but the suspense was short ; even before they 
could have spoken twenty words, the boy was safe in the arms of the man, 
the horse’s head was turned again to shore, and striking out for the beach, 
aided by the tide, they made rapid way. 

This is very spirited, and we seem almost to: hear the splash of 
the waves as we read it. We trust Mrs. Hubback will not let 
her pen lie idle. A little more attention to the dialogue of her 
personages, and a greater degree of polish in her style of 
writing—both of which she can easily attain—will place her very 
high in the rank of English novelists, particularly if she con- 
tinues to avoid, with the same laudable care, missions and meta- 
physics. 


Norice.—The publication of the “Sarumpay Review” takes 
place on Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and 
copies may be obtained in the Country, through any News- 
Agent, on the day of publication, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE MUSEUM “OF PRACTICAL, GEOLOGY, 
will be closed for the Vacation on MONDAY ‘nest, the 


HE NONDESCKIPT.—Wonderful attraction, Miss JULIA 
PASTRANA will hold her LEVEES DAILY from 11 to 1, 8 to 5, and at 8 o'clock, 
GALLERY, 69, Quadrant, Regent-street, Stalls, Area, 2s.; 


R. ALBERT SMITH’S MONT BLANC, BADEN, UP THE 

RHINE, and PARIS, is NOW OPEN EVERY EVENING (ex Saturday), 

at Eight o'clock. Stalls, 3s,; area, 2s.; gallery, 1s. Stalls can be at the Box- 

office, EGYPTIAN HALL, Piccadilly, every dey, between Eleven and Four, without 

any extra charge. The Morning Roprese take place every Tuesday and 
Saturday, at Three o'clock. 


HE REV. C. H. SPURGEON, of Park-street Chapel, will 
reach a Sermon in aid of the Funds of the ROYAL HIGHLAND SCHOOL 
SOCIETY, in the Rev. Dr. FietcuEr’s Chapel, a on Friday the 14th 
instant, at 30’clock. Doors open at2. Admission by Tickets only, to be had on mynd 
cation, personally or by letter (enclosing an add d_and stamped envelope), to 
GEORGE GRANT, Secretary to the Royal Highland School Society, 66, Gr urch- 
street, London. 
MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, SUFFOLK-LANE, LONDON, 


GENTLEMEN EDUCATED AT OXFORD. A V; 
having occurred in one of the Under Masterships of the School, a Committee 
meet on Friday, the 21st August next, at Two o’clock, to make a selection of a fit and 
proper person for the Office. The Gentleman to be appointed must be a ie pam of 
the Established Church, and a Graduate of the University of Oxford, and compe- 
tent to take a part in the Classical and lower branches of the Mat depart- 
ment of the School. It will be expected that he should have taken a First or Second 
Class in Classics at the University at his degree. The Salary and emoluments will be 
about £250 a-year. The new Master’s duties will commence after the 20th ber. 
Applications and Testimonials to be sent to the. Clerk of the Company, Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle-street, London, E.C., on or before Tuesday the 18th 
August next, from whom all further particulars I be obtained upon a 
application. SAMUEL FISHER, Clerk to the Company. 
Merchant Taylors’ Hall, 21st July, 1857. 


k. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 

has now, in consequence of its marked superiority over every other variety, 

secured the entire confidence and almost unive preference of the most emiven 

Medical Practitioners as the most speedy and effectual remedy for consumPprion, 

BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, GOUT, RNEUMATISM, SCIATICA, DIABETES, DISEASES OF THE 

SKIN, NEURALGIA, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, GENERAL DEBILITY, AND ALL 
SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS. 

Its leading distinctive characteristics are :— 
COMPLETE PRESERVATION OF ACTIVE AND ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES, 
INVARIABLE PURITY AND UNIFORM STRENGTH. 
ENTIRE FREEDOM FROM NAUSEOUS FLAVOUR AND AFTEB-TASTE, 
RAPID CURATIVE EFFECTS AND CONSEQUENT ECONOMY. 


From “THE 
“The composition of genuine Cod Liver Oil is not so simple as 

Dr. Dz Jonen gives the preference to the Light-Brown Oil over the Pale which 
contains scarcely any volatile fatty acid, a smaller ay of iodine, phosphoric acid, 
and the elements of bile, and upon which ingredients the efficacy of Liver Oil, no 
doubt, partly depends. Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attributable to the 
method of its preparation, and especially to its filtration through charcoal. In THE 
PREFERENCE OF THE LIGHT-BROWN OVER THE Pate O1L WE FULLY concur. We 
have carefully tested a specimen of Dr, Ds Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod. Liver Oil. 
We find it to be genuine, and rich in iodine and the elements of bile. 


Sold onty in Ipertat Half-pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; capsuled and 
labelled with Dr. pz Joneu’s stamp and signature, WITHOUT WHICH NONE CaN POS- 
SIBLY BE GEN VINE, by many respectable Chemists throughout the United 

WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEPOT, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO,, 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
DR. DE JONGH’S SOLE BRITISH CONSIGNEES. 


to 


i interested and will result in 


CAUTION.—Proposed substitutions of other kinds of Cod Liver Oil should be strenu- 
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expenses at 
£39,104 1s, 3d., including the bi ke brought 
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HEAD OFFICE, 21, LOMBARD STREET. 


Drexcrors, 
Philip Patton Bl, Jon 
, Esq. enry Lance, 
James he Dur! Esq. liam Lee 
Jos. C. Ewart, Willies Nicol, 
Aubrey Alex. Hoghton, Esq. Richard 8 Springett, Esq. 


General Manager—WILLIAM McKEWAN, Esq. 


At the HALF-YEARLY MEETING OF PROPRIETORS, iy ho Thursday, the 
6th Ai 1857, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate-street, the following Report for 
the Year ending the 30th June, 1857, he 

WILLIAM NICOL, Esg., in the Chair, 


REPORT. 
the the purpose before them ee and heet pertaining to the 
go accounts have been play and signed by your Auditors; they show the 
ago} for the above-named period, od, after making T27ision for bad and doubtful 
Gots, to 15s., net derivable therefrom, after deducting 


all the ches, interest to customers and rebate, 
t forward from the previous half-year. 


cent. for the six months, free of income-tax, and have carried forw the sum of 
£14,146 0s, 8d, to the next account, 


of the esented by the failure of the old Bank at 
Hastings, yao cna? tos the t points in that neighbourhood where it 

rectors are glad to report that the general business of of the 
making estiatactory 


progress. 
The Dividend will be le at the Head. at the and after 
nthe 17th insta |-Office, or Branches, on 


i "BALANCE SHEET 0 OF THE LONDON AND COUNTY BANKING 
MPANY, 30th JUNE, 1857, 


Dr, 

Profit and loss balance brought from last account . £7,795 14 3 ; 
Ditto rebate, &., ditto 667 8 3 
Gross fit for the ear after making pro- 

vision for bad ‘and doabtfel debts debta 108,475 18 0 
125,938 17 6 

24,583,220 9 5 

By cash on hand at head office and branches . . . £460,261 8 5 
Cash placed at call and at short notice. 837,861 17 0 

1,208,123 5 5 
Investments, viz. :— 
Government and guaranteed stocks. . . . . £250,630 1 3 
Other stocks and securities, . . . . +. + 173,329 3 2 
423,959 4 5 
Discounted notes, and temporary advances 
to customers in town and country . . . .£2,442,195 17 10 
Advances to customers on special securities, . 290,577 2 4 
2,732,773 0 2 
Freehold premises in Lombard-street and Nicholas-lane, freehold 
and leasehold property at the branches, with fixtures and 
Interest paid to customers . . . . . 
Salaries and all other expenses at head office and branc in- 
44,744 3 8 
£4,583,220 9 5 

Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 

Expenses,asabove. ..... 
Rebate on bills not due, de, carried to profit and loss new ass 18 
Balance 'carried forward to profit and loss new account, . . . 14145 0 8 

£125,938 17 6 

ditto & 9,667 8 3 
ote, fo the half-year, after imaking provision for bad 


£125,938 17 6 


By balance brought down... eee eee £14146 0 8 
By rebate, &c,, brought down 9,614 1 8 
items it 
aon te several books vouchers relating thereto, and 
(Signed) HENRY OVERTON, 

London and County Bank, July 27, 1857 

The 

wore propesed Sand beam toad by the Secretary, the following Resolutions 


1, Thet the Report be recsined, ant and adopted, and printed for'[the use of the Share- 


2. be given to the Board of Directors for the able 
manner in which they hav the affairs of the Company. 
WILLIAM NICOL, Chairman, 


Si 
tom ho JON 


(Signed) R. P. NICHOLS, Secretary. 
AND COUNTY JOINT-STOCK BANKING 


COMPANY.—Notice is hereby given, that a DIVIDEND 
PAID tothe ending the 30th June, 1857, on the Capital Stock of none will be 
rs either at the head office, 21, Lombard-street, or at any of the 
banks, on and after Monday, the 17th of August instant. 


ANK OF DEPOSIT.—NATIONAL | ASSURANCE AND 
VESTMENT A‘ 


Patt Matt East, Loypon, 8.W. 


No. 2, St. ANDREW-sQUARE, No. 64, Lewes. 


No. UNION-STREET, ABERDEEN. 
Estab 


This Company was established in 1844, for the purpose an 
ous tog Sonia safe mode of Investment, with a hig’ uniform rate of 


Inte 
The pan of the Bank of 
mode of emplo ital—Money deposited wi! =o y being principally lent 
well-secure e Reversions in Government Funds, or other 
perty of value, This class of Securities, altho’ not con- 
Vertible it is well known yields the greatest amount of profit, combined with b neront 
safety, Further, Loans made by the Somes are collaterally secured by a Polic Ls 
Assurance on the Life of the or a rate of 


which insures the validity of the Policy 
Thus Depositors are ty of Joss, whilst the 
large and constantly increasing revenue acinae on Assurances 
to the Com: f+ ~ 
managemen: 
Deposit Accounts ed with sums of any amoun and sina from 
= to time, at the of Depositors f 
Rats anp Payment or Interest. . 


The rate of Interest since the establishment of the Compas, has 
Annum ; and it is confidently careful 


than Pive per Cent. per 
and judicious selection from Securities of the above mentioned, will enable 
the of Management to continue = rate to Depositors. 


iding at a dist ived at the Braue ‘Office 

rough Country Bankers. R MORRISON, Di 

‘orms for opening Accounts, may tained at any of the — 
they will be ed, Post free, on application to the M 


AW LIFE pAPSURANCE SOCIETY, Instituted 7823. 
E :—FLEET-STREET, Li 
The ASSETS of exceed ILLIONS STERLING. 
Its ANNUAL INCOME exceeds FOUR HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND 
POUNDS. The Profits will hereafter be divided at the end of every Fifth Y 
—Four-fifths are allotted to the Fano At the Divisions i! which fe 
already been made, Reversion: 
the several Policies. The next 
1859, when Whole-Life Policies d the present ear 
then in fore Prospectuses, tay be obtained on app 
at the Society’ 's Office, Fleet-street, London, mE 1 
March, 1857. WILLL SAMUEL DOWNES, Actyary, 


Orrice—NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, LONDON, _ {| 
EstaBuisHED 1762. A 
tal on the 31st December, 1856, £7,000,000 ster . 
of the Society, upwards pe 
The Mutant Go Ge Profits are appropriated to 
the benefit of the Assured. Assurances may be effected for any sum not exceeding 
£10,000 on one and the same Life. 
A Week Court of Directors is held every Wednesday, from 11 to 1 o’clock, to receive 
ndvantagee and security afforded to 
short account ex advan an 
may be had on Application at at the Office here attendance is given from 10 to 
4 o'clock. ARTHUR MORGA , Actuary. 


ONT BEAT YOUR CARPETS.—They can be Cesonsely 
Cleansed from all 7 pm the Colours revived by pure washing, and prom 
returned, Price 3d. and 4d. per Leah oe Turkey, and extra heavy © in propo 
ilts, Counterpanes, able-covers, Curtains, and all kinds of 
ed, and finished in the best s' at a moderate by 
Bonita TAN STEAM WASHING COMPANY, 17, Wharf-road, Ci 
All goods promptly returned. Orders by ‘Post immediately to. 


EOLOGY AND MINERALOGY.—Elementary Collections, 
which greatly facilitate the study of these interesting branches of Science, 
be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 100 Guineas each, of J. Tzewnant, Mineralogist to Het 
Majesty, 149, Strand, London. Also, Geological Maps, Hammers, Books, &, 
Mr. Tennant gives Private Instruction in Mineralogy and Geology. 


HEAP BOOKS.—Surplus Copies of Charlotte Bronté s Life, 
Macaulay’s History of England, Dynevor Terrace, Ivors, 
tely, Stanley’s Sinal and many other Books are now on Sale “at BULL 
LIBRARY, at greatly reduced prices,—Catalogues sent Post free. 
Butt’s 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, London, W. 
[; VING CELEBRITIES. A Series of Photographic Portraits, 


by Mavtt and PotyBianx, 
number for August contains LORD BROUGHAM, with Memoir. 


gyt and Co., 


MR, BENTLEY’S LIST OF NEW WORKS. 


“Graven in letters of fire. 
ts deep passionate energy it resembles 


Desert. 
[Published this day, 


Q NLAN D; Varieties in American Lie 


Seas THE HEDJAZ AND SOUDAN : Wanderings around 


(COMINA,, AUSTRALIA, J AND THE ISLANDS OF THE 


SIX YEARS IN INDIA. 


ELHI, THE CITY OF THE {GREAT MOGUL, including 
an Account of various Tribes Sikhs, &c. 
Being a new edition of “ re By Mrs. Cour 


Mackenzie, Crown 2s, Published this day, 
= AND D CORRESPONDENCE ore CHARLES JAMES 


OUGHING IT IN 
R bag THE BUSH By Mrs. Moopre. Crown 


order of the 
21, Lombard-st W. McKzwaw, General Manager, 


LONDON : BICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
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This day, price 2s, 6d. 


N THE DEFENCE OF LONDON, ON FORTIFICATION, 
AND ON THE DEFENSIVE RESOURCES OF ENGLAND; reprinted from 


the Professional Volumes of the Corps of Royal Br Major-ck with 
Protection of the Country south of London. i, Bene 
With a Map of the South Coast of England. 


Engineers, 


Suggestions for the 
-General Lewis, C.B., Royal 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand. 


Just published, price 4s., Crown 8vo, 
LL POmEpA: a Roman Romatice of the XVI. Century, written 


in the Spenserian Stanza, By Mguprep, 
London: Joun Mircuett, Publisher to Her Majesty, 33, Old Bond-street. 


NEW POEMS BY D. F. MAC CARTHY, 
Just published, in Feap. Svo, price 3s, 6d, cloth, 
NDERGLIMPSES, AND OTHER POEMS. By D. FLonence 


Mac Cartny, 


Also, by the same Author, uniform with the above, price 3s. 6d. 
THE BELL-FOUNDER, AND OTHER POEMS. A New 


Edition. 


“Thanks for your two volumes sent me by your publisher. I like many parts of 
them exceedingly, y= 4 the joyous, sunny, lark-like carols on May, &c., almost 


worthy of Shelle 
* April Fools,’ 
both of fancy and langu: 


and suc 


delicate, tender, Moore-like 
he whole is full of a beautiful 
George 


es—shall I call them—as 
tical spirit, and shows rich resources 


“In these separate vo! umes the sdastoee of genuine poetry will find a collection of 
lyrics which for freshness, fancifal imagery, and varied melodious metre, is not sur- 
passed, and hardly equalled, by any living yrist. ”— Bell's Life in London, 


London: Davip Bogus, Fleet-street. 


Now ready, price 1s. 


RIMARY INSTRUCTION, THE WANT AND RIGHT OF 
THE BRITISH Edin} A Letter to the Right Hon, Lord Palmerston, By 


Joun Youne, LL.D. (Ed 


London: Lonemayn and Co., and of all Booksellers, 


NEW AUSTRALIAN STORY BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 
Just published, in 2 Vols. Post 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


ALLANGETTA, THE SQUATTER’S 


HOME: A Story of 


Australian Life, By Wittiam Howrrr, Author of “Two Years in Victoria,” &. 


“Tf Mr. Howitt’s descriptions of Austra- | 


lian life and scenery are as true to nature 
as they are vivid and picturesque (and we 
are inclined to think they are), t 
sketches cannot easily be surpassed.”— 
Economist, 

“Mr. Howitt has established for himself 
a name as the first of our literary writers 
on Australia, and these volumes will not 
diminish his reputation. A novel founded 
on Australian materials is a rarity. The 
development of the story affords the author 
ample opportunities—which are well 
turned to account—of exhibiting interest- 
ing scenes and traits of Australian life, 
both social and political. These various 
episodes, astonishing to those only ac- 
quainted with the jog-trot routine of the 
old country, afe a y and ably 
sketched.” —Australian Gazette. 

“in! Mr. Howitt sketches 
freely and boldly, in extremely pleasant 
colours, the home and life of a squatter in 
Australia, All the main features of Aus- 
tralian experience are presented in turn, 


uped round the central figures of a 
Eaily of English colonists, There is 
fiction enough to give the volumes the 
charm of a stor tory, and enough of solid in- 
formation ed on experience to give 
to them the value of a treatise.”—Zx- 
aminer. 

“ William Howitt’s *Tallangetta’ is inte- 
aise from giving a picture of colonial 
ife from a comparatively fresh point of 
oN The ch characters are not contined to 
squatters, for sketches from many of the 
motley groups of Australian life are inci- 
dentally given: and what with the actors 
in the story, and the tales and narratives 
introdue , the author forcibly impresses 
on the reader the wonderfal va ety of 
class, country, and character to be met 
with by the venturous, Australia a appears 
in more attractive colours in Mr. Howitt’s 
re s than in most travellers’ records, 
who wish for an iesight into Australian 
ie, or a view of its natural features, should 
peruse these volumes,”’—Sun, 


London: Loneman, Brown, Green, Lonamans, and Roserts. 


C HEAP BOOKS AT MUDIE’S LIBRARY.—Upwards of One 
Hundred Thousand Volumes, the Surplus Stock of the Past and Present Season, 
are now on Sale at great! ly Reduced Prices for Cash. The Revised List for August is 


now ready, and may be o 


ained on application. 


Epwarp Muprg, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchesver. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS 


IN CIRCULATION AT 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Guy Livingstone; or, Thorough, 
Memoirs of Charlotte Bronté, 
Barth's Traveis in Central Africa, 

wo Years A; y Charles Kingsley, 
White’s in 
Chow-Chow. By Lady Falkland. 
Fortune’s Later Travels in China, 
Andersson’s Explorations in Africa; 
Arago’s Lives of Scientific Men, 
Dr. Harris’s Posthumous Works, 
The Days of My Life.——Lilliesleaf, 
Loftus’s Researches in Chaldea. 
To Be or not to Be.-—-John Halifax, 
Monarchs Retired from Business, 
Froude’s History of England. 
Bowring’s Kingdom and People of Siam. 
Guizot’s Life of Sir Robert Peel. 
Hood’s Pen and Pencil Sketches, 
Borthwick’s Residence in California. 
Life and Sermons of Dr. John Tauler, 
Stoughton’s Ages of Christendom, 
Memoirs of Ehzabeth de Valois. 
Maurice’s Discourses on St. John, 
Boswell’s Letters to Temple, 
Still Waters,—— Jessie Cameron, 
Head’s Descriptive Essays. 
Below the Surface.—— Quedah, 
Kane’s Arctic Explorations, 
Helen and Olga,——Tallangetta. 
Memoirs of the Duke of St. Simon, 
The Voyage of the Resolute, 
Macaulay’s England. Vols, III. and IV, 
Autobiography of Lutfullah, 
Memoirs of Sydney Smith, 


Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voy: 
Dynevor Terrace, By Miss onge. 


s Story Mrs. 8, C, Hall. 
hoelcher’s Life of Handel. 
Tom Brown’s School Days.——Ivors. 


Memoirs of Elizabeth Davies. 
Herschel’s Essays.—— Bothwell, 
Hue’s Christianity in China, 
Armstrong’s Arctic Discoveries. 
Stanley’s Sinai and Palestine. 
Guthrie’s Sermons on the City. 
Miller’s Testimony of the Rocks. 
Nothing New.— Anne Sherwood. 
Chandless’s Visit to the Salt Lake, 
Memoirs of General Napier. 
Sandwith’s Siege of Kars. 
The Two Aristocracies. By Mrs, Gore. 
Helps’ Spanish Conquest in America, 
of Frederick Perthes. 

umphrey’s River and Ocean Garde 
thet wlets of Owlstone. 
Hanurerts 's Songs of the Jacobites. 

ve’s Pilgrimage into Dauphiné. 

lettre from Head Quarters. 
Life in Ancient India, By Mrs, Speir. 
Memorials of Dr. Townley. 
Conybeare and Howson’s St, Paul. 
Essays. By David Masson. 


'| Girlhood of Catherine de Medici. 


Ruskin’s Elements of Drawing. 
Stirling’s Letters she the Slave States, 
Memoirs of Felice 

Life and its Realities ——Glencore, 
Hinchiliff’s Visit to the High Alps, 


Sines Guinza PER Annum. 
Fifteen Volumes of the Rowen § Works at oné time, nd, aciadlgeate (in Sets) at pleasure, 
Five Guineas per Annum, 


Book Societies, Town and Vil Libraries, and Literary Institutions 


A revised List of Works withdrawn from circulation, and offered at g 


reduced 


prices for Cash, is now ready, and will be forwarded on Ap, 


Epwarp Muniz, New Oxford-street, London; 
and Cross-street, Manchester, 


worRkK 


PUBLISHED BY 


THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO. 


Third Edition, 2 Vols, 8vo, price 21s. 


EMOIRS OF FREDERICK PERTHES; t,, Literary, 
Religious, and Political Life in Germany, from 1789’ to toa 
German of Tuzopors Pextags, Professor of Law in the University of 
“We cannot name a book so replete with the most substantial materials for & 
thorough knowledge of Germany, as = Life of the ag Hamburgh publisher. His 
faculty of drawing all that was good and within the sphere $j action, into 
uiet sympathy and living harmony with himself, is truly wonderful. His letters 
orm a running commentary on the history of his country for the age in which he 
lived.”—North British Review. 
“ Pull of interest, 5 ereginings*, picture of a German citizen of bey Best class, 


strong in its own , strong to the A, | 

future for Germany... . . When the wives of have t 
Perthes will hold a place there such as our own A. Ruséell 

Hutchinson occupy in the Pantheon of noble Englishwo: 


BY THE LATE HUGH MILLER. 


on the Two Theologies—Natural and Reveal 
the subject is varied and 
ly and good.”— 
Saturday Review. 


Eighteenth Thousand, Post 8vo, tloth, price 7s. 6d, 
HE TESTIMONY OF THE BOCES i or, Geology in its bearing 
“The styl , the knowledge bro’ fom 
“Th t ‘kabl ‘k of, perhaps, the 
magnificent epic, and the Principia of Geology. aed 
‘eview, 


COLLECTED WORKS OF HUGH MILLER. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, uniform, price 7s, 6d. each, 


I. 
Y SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLMASTERS; or, The Story of 


my Education. 
it. 
Qos ES AND LEGENDS OF THE NORTH OF SCOTLAND ; 
or, The Traditional History of Cromarty, 


yitest IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND AND ITS PEOPLE. 


Just published, 8vo, ptice 6s. 
EMOIRS AND ADVENTURES OF FELIC ORSINI, 
written by himself; con faining unpublished State ba -F of the Roman Court. 
Translated from the Original Maw pts, by Grorer Ca 


EDINBURGH: THOMAS CONSTABLE AND CO, 
LONDON; HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 
Just published, in Svo, i pp. 104, price 2s. 


HE TWO PRINCIPLES O explained in in 
Evidence submitted to the Committee on the Bank Acts, 
Author of “ Currency Self-regulating.” 
Ricwarpsoy Brorugrs, 23, Cornhill, E.C. 
THE COTTON TRADE, 
Just published, price 18., per Post, 1s. 2d. 
‘WO LECTURES on the above Subject delivered before the 
Members of | the Blackburn Literary, &c. Institution, By Mr. Alderman Baynes. 
First—The Origin, Rise, Progress, and Present Extent of the Ga Trade of that 
Town. Second—Its Mission, oliticall Religiously. Dedicated 
to the Right Hon. Lord Cavennisx, PN orth Lan 
London: Rrcuarpson Brotugrs, 26, Cornhill. and Paternoster-row. 
Just published, 18mo, price 1s. 6d. bound, 
S FROM PARADISE LOST: with Notes, especi 
pecially 


adapted for usé iri Elenientary Scliools, By Demavs, A. 
the Breadalbane School, Aberfeldy. 


Edinburgh: Orrver and Boyp; London: Marswatt, and Co, 
FRENCH DICTIONARIES, 7 
Post 8vo, 974 pages, 10s, 6d. strongly bound, 
TANDARD PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY. OF THE 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES, In 2 Parts. I. French and 
English.—Paft II. English and French, ws GABRIEL SURENNE, Brinn E., Emeritus 
Professor in the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, &c. New Stereotyped an 
thoroughly revised and improved, and extended by the addition of alee of 
ords, 
SURENNE’S SMALLER FRENCH AND. ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY, without the Pronunciation, 5s. bound. Third Edi 
Edinburgh : Ottyer and Borp. London: and Co. 
NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY THE DEAN OF CANTERBURY, 
In Small 8vo, price 5s, 
UEBEC CHAPEL SERMONS, Vol. VI. On the “ Person and 
of Christ.” By Haney Atrorp, B.D., of Canterbury ; late Minister 
Rivinetons, Waterloo-place” 


Of whom may be had, 
of the Fifth Volume, Love.”) 65s, 
concluding Volume is in the 
THE NEW 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 Vols, 
WOMANS STORY. By Mrs. S. C. Hatt. 
A Woman’s Story’ is interesting. It is well and Ke mage pe om is quite 


ual to an of Mrs, 8. C, Hall’s other works, 
ahigh aim throughout. ‘A Woman’s Story’ may be heartily 


—Atheneum, 
LIFE AND ITS REALITIES. By Lady Cuarrerron. 


of moral of great descriptive power, of high-toned feeling 


of the Chapel 


The Second Edit 
The Seventh an 


NOTHING NEW. By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man.” 2 Vols., 21s. 
“The volumes cannot fail to charm.”—Globe, 


THE YOUNG BRIDE. By Mrs. Briscoz. 3 Vols. 
ready. 
Horst did Brackett, Publishers, Successors to 
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NEW WORKS. 


NEW SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “HARRY LORREQUER,” 
N MONTHLY NUMBERS 
Just No. IL, price is, of 
A MAT OF OUR DAY. By Cartes 


Lever. With 


blished, No. VL, price 1s., of 
AVED WITH GOLD: or, the Romance and Reality of the 
London Streets, An U nfashionable Novel, With Ilustrations by “ ‘s 


LEVER’S WORKS, CHEAP EDITION. 
In Crown 8vo, price 4s, 


M BURKE. Vol. II. By CHartes LEVER. wis, Tilustra- 
tions by “Phiz.” Completing the Work in 2 Vols., 8s. is day. 


HANDBOOK TO THE WAXED PAPER PROCESS IN 
PHOTOGRAPHY. By Crooxzs, Crown 8yo, 2s 


A JULY HOLIDAY in SAXONY, BOHEMIA, and SILESIA. 
By Warrer Wars, Author of “A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End.” Post 
8y0, 93, 
VI. 


NHE IRISH SKETCH-BOOK. By W. M. THACKERAY. With 
IHustrations. A Cheap Edition, uniform with Mr. Thackeray’s “ Miscellaneous 
Essays.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


AND SOCIAL. POSITION OF WOMEN IN 
HE MIDDLE AND LOWER RANKS. Post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


vill, 


HE CHOICE OF A PROFESSION. A Concise Account and 
Comparative Review of the English Professions. H. THomson, 


BA, of the Inner Author of “The Laws of War Shipping and Com- 
merce,” “Th Mili 


orces and Institutions of Great Britain.” Post 8vo, 10s. 6d, 


Ix, 
WINTER’S SKETCHES IN THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 
AND THE PYRENEES, With Remarks upon the Use of the Climate and 
Mineral Waters in the Cure of Disease. By Frep. H. Jonnsoy, M.R.CS. Eng: 
LAG; teed President of the Hunterian Society of Edinburgh. Crown 0, 


VACATION IN BRITTANY. By C. R. Wetp, Author of 
bro 10s, 5 on Tour in the United States and Canada.” With Illustrations. Post 


HE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN AND FRARUS ; with an 
Account of a Visit to the Republic of Andorre, Post 8vo, 10s, 6d, 


HE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM: or, Experiences and Studies 
in Savoy, Piedmont, and Genoa. By Bayz Sr. Joun, Author of “ Purple Tints 
of Paris.” 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 21s, 
Just published, price 5s. 


HE NATIONAL REVIEW. No. IX. 
CONTENTS :— 
VII. Lord Brougham. 
VIII. The Manchester Exhibition. 
. The University of 
Middle-Class Education, 
X. The New Parliament. 
XI. Books of the Quarter suitable for 
Reading Societies. 


I. Mr. Lever’s Novels. 
II. Recent Researches in Central Africa. 
ILI. London Street Architecture. 
IV. The Alleged Non-Existence of Shake- 


speare. 
V. Critical Theories of Baur, and others, 
on the Fourth Gospel. 
VI. Miss Bronté. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY. 
HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCIIL., is Published 


THIS CONTENTS :— 
I. De cuneate and the French V. China, 
tt Manchester Exhibition. 
loneerin Characters — ‘ector, 
IL. Ireland, Past and Present. Hele Paris, 
IV. Internal Decoration of Churches, VIII. The Divorce Bill, 
London: Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street. 


THE DIVORCE BILL. 
This day, 8vo, One Shilling, 
A LETTER TO THE REV, CHRISTOP DSWORTH, 


WO 
D.D.,ON THE DECLARATION OF THE C AND 


By the Rev. Lord Hzrvey, M.A., Rector of Ickworth-with- 


Horringer. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


GENERAL SIR GEORGE CATHCART, K.C.B, 
Now ready, with Maps, 8vo, 12s. 
HE MILITARY OPERATI NS IN KAFFRARIA, | which 
led to the Termination of the Kaffir on the oye 
tion and Welfare of the People of Alles, the late RGE 
K.C.B., Governor of the Cape of Good Hi 


Also, 
COMMENTARIES ON THE “Wak IN RUSSIA AND 
GERMANY, 1812-13. With 23 Diagrams and —_ 8yv0, 14s. 
it seems to be equally valualil for tte ud ith 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 
DR, WM. SMITH’S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES, 
The following are now ready, 
R, WM. SMITH'S LATIN-ENGLISH. DICTIONARY. 
Based on the Works of Foroxnurnt and 
“ Has the advantage of all etee Ke Latin dictionaries.”— 
— 
“Very much superior to any we 
R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DI@: 
TIONARY, for Junior Classes, Abridged from the above work. Seventh 


Thousand, Square 12mo, 7s. 6d, 


R. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 2.3% 
THOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, for the Higher 
Schools, Sixth Thousand, 8y0, 158, 


WM. SMITH’ SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY, 
for Junior Classes. Abridged from the above work 
Thousand, Crown 7s. eae 


R. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF GREEK 
Zc. “Sere RO _ ANTIQUITIES, for Junior Classes, abridged from his larger 
Twelfth Thousand, Crowh 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


LIDDELL AND SMITH’S SCHOOL HISTORIES OF GREECE AND ROME, 
The following Works are now ready. 


ISTORY OF GREECE. From the Earliest Times to 

Roman Conquest, with Chapters on = Pi of Literature and i 

Wi. LL.D. Classical Examiner in th hiversity of 
the “Classical Dictionaries.” Tenth 100 Woodeuts, 


6d. Questions. 12mo, 2s, 

“ We have much satisfaction in bearing testimony to the excellence of the on 
which Dr. Wm. Smith has proceeded, and the care! I‘scholarliie manner A. a h he 
has carried it out, The great distinctive feature, is the works of the 
and Art. as gives it a decided advantage over all previous w the ind. 


Atheneum 


ISTORY OF ROME. — the Earliest Times to the Esta- 

blishment of the Empire, with on the History of Literature and Art. 

y H. G. Lippett, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, late Head Master of Westminster 

School, and Editor of the “Greek and Latin Lexicon.” Fifth Thousand, With 100 
Woodcuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d, 

“ This excellent History of Rome, from the pen of one of the most celebrated scholars 

subject. The volume conforms 


of the day, will supersede every work on the 
by Dr. Wm. Smith, in typography, literary method, and 
n Bull, 


HE STUDENT'S GIBBON. 

and Fall of the Roman Empire, - 
Thousand. With 100 Woodcuts, Post 8vo, 7s. 6d 
Empin has admirable abr t of Gibbon’s 

as as 0! 
of omitting or bret, circumstances = ferior ial, and sdopting 
events hee Lane t influ the history of the world may be narrated at | — 

Cambridge ronicle, 


*,* The above Works are now bound iniformly in black cloth, with red edges. 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


ing the the 


SOLICITORS’ JOURNAL AND REPORTER.— 
No. XXXII, for this Day, contains :—Leading Articles—The Probates Bill— 
Assigning Counsel to Prisoners—A Summary of the Week’s Legal News—Recent 
in at Common Law specially interesting to Attorneye— 
Intelligence—Parliamentary Proceedings 

Private Bills—Gazettes, &e. &e, &e.— 
Price 1s.; or, without the Reports, 8d. 
Published at the Office, 13, Carey-street, W.C. 


Just published, price One Shilling, Post free, 


“ Hits off some of the ore marked peculiarities of man sections of our clergy.” 
“The sketches are dashing, off-hand, life-like, and amusing.” of 


London: W. and F. G. Casu, 5, Bishopsgate Without. 
MR. HARVEY ON DEAFNESS. 
Second Edition, price 2s. 6d.; by Post, 3s. 
HEALTH AND DISEASE. & IAM 
T Harvey, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Dispensary for Diseases of he Ear _— 
Henry Rensaaw, 356, Strand. 
WATE Post 8v0, cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
A ATERS; their Physical and Medicinal 
Pepin, with Descriptions of the different Mineral Waters of Great Britain 
and the Con Directions for their Administration. Illustrated by Co Ee. 
ege 


Dates and R.M. 
bf Physicl wuts, By M.D., F.R.S.E., Member of the Royal 


ports of Cases decided in the Sepeslen Courts, 


London: Henry 356, Strand. 
This day is published, price 1s.; by Post, 1s, 1d. 
N THROAT DEAFNESS, AND THE PATHOLOGICAL 


CONNEXIONS OF THE THROAT, NOSE, AND EAR, By J EARSL 
to the Metropolitan Ear Inventor of the Artificial Tym. 


Panum, &c. 
has convinced us that the author is correct in his views; his 


“ A careful ful perusal 
experience has been ample, and hi 


Joun CavecHint, New Burlington-strest, 


NEW WORK ON CHINA. 
In 1 Vol. Post 8vo, price 68., éloth gilt, 


L™= IN CHINA. By the Rev. W. C. Miiyz, M.A., for mi 
years Missionary among the Chinese. With pea Maps of Ningpo, Sha 
China Proper, Inland Trip from Ningpo to Canton, from Sketches by the Author. 
“Next to Mr. Fortune, we should feel inclined to place Mr. Milne; like Mr. Fortune» 
he entered into the homes and daily life of the —. , in ae Ly od which only a man 
ing the language, and having some act —Spectator, 
“To have a clear, unprejudiced view of Chinese ony = should read this inte- 
resting and agreeable volume,”—Ubserver, 
“ We recommend seg emphatically, to the attention of the public, Mr, Milne’s ‘ Life 
in China,’ ” 
“Every one o to read this volume, which which tells more about the habits and 
manners of the C’ than we have yet met with.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 


London: Gzorecz Rovuriepesr and Co., 2, Farringdon-street ; 
and to be obtained at all Circulating Libraries. : 


NORWAY, SWEDEN, DENMARK. 
In 1 Vol., Post 8vo, 7s. 6d., cloth extra, 


NPROTECTED FEMALES IN NORWAY; the the 
Way of Trave! ugh Denmark 

Woodcuts, and Three Calo 

thoughts, and making a very cana of fresh, natural talk on 
je 8, griets, humours, tensors and enjoyments of the fields and fiords of ot the tat om 
of a well-bred beauty.” — Atheneum 

k will immediately command a large share of attention, It ray | 

written or beautifully illustrated, and 5a subjects and plans respecting w! 
but little information as yet exists.”— Belt’ are 

“* Unprotected F Pomsale in Morwag’ to a lively interesting volume of travel,”— 


er. 
“It is the feminine counterpart of ‘ ’ St, James's Chronicle, 
“This cheerful sto of susumer travel in the Nort is eure to be popular It is at 
‘olume is valuable; the le pleasant, graphic, and 
a ve 
popular,”—John Bull, 
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NEW WORKS. 


[THE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No. CCIII. 8vo. 6s. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, THE FRENCH CONSTITUTIONALISTS. 
II, ELECTIONEERING. 
III. IRELAND, PAST AND PRESENT. 
IV. INTERNAL DECORATION OF CHURCHES. 
V. CHINA. 
VI, THE MANCHESTER EXHIBITION. 
VII. HOMERIC CHARACTERS, 
VIII. THE DIVORCE BILL. 


2. 


HAT TO OBSERVE AT THE MANCHESTER 

: A Walk through the Art-Treasures Exhibition, 
Dr. WaaceN, 16mo. 1s. 

3. 


RESIDENCE AMONG THE CHINESE: INLAND, 
on the COAST, and at SEA, during the years 1853-56; with Sugges- 
on the PRESENT WAR. By Woodeuts. 


IFE OF GEORGE STEPHENSON, THE RAIL- 
WAY ENGINEER. By SamvetSurizs. Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


LETTERS FROM HIGH LATITUDES; being some 


account of a Yacht Vo Iceland, Jan and Spitzbergen, in 


1856. By Lord Durreniy. Crown 8v 


6. 
[2 AND OPINIONS OF GEN. SIR CHARLES 


NAPIER; og A derived from his Journals, Letters and Familiar 
Correspondence, By WittuaMm Narrer, K.C.B. Portraits. 4 vols. 
vo. 48s, 


7. 


ISSIONARY JOURNALS AND RESEARCHES 
IN SOUTH AFRICA, during Sixteen Years’ Residence in the heart 
of Africa. By Rev. Dr. Livinesronz, M.D. Maps and Woodcuts. 8vo. 
[In August. 
8. 


IVES OF LORDS KENYON, ELLENBOROUGH, 


and TENTERDEN, CHIEF JUSTICES of ENGLAND. By Lord 
CampsBELL, LL.D. 8vo. 


GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF CHINA; with the 
History of Foreign Intercourse down to 1867. By Sir Joux Davis, 
Bart. New Edition. Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo. 14s. 


10. 


ISTORY OF irae AND PORCELAIN. 
(Medieval and Modern.) Marryatt. Second Edition, 
greatly enlarged. Plates and Wood ts. Medium 8yo. 31s. 6d. 


11. 


fig ROMANY RYE: a Sequel to LAVENGRO. 
By the Author of “The Bible in Spain.” 2 vols. Post 8yo. 21s. 


12. 


IBLICAL RESEARCHES IN. PALESTINE AND 


THE ADJACENT REGIONS in the Year 1852, now first Published. 
By Rey. Dr. Ropryson. Maps. 8vo. 165s, 


13. 


ECENT DISCOVERIES IN GEOLOGY AND 


By Sir F.R.S. Woodcuts. 
‘0. 8 
14. 


‘RT AND ARTISTS IN ENGLAND. An Account of 
Forty Galleries visited in 1854 and 1856. yy 2 Dr. Waseae. Forming 
a Supplemental Volume to the “Treasures of Art in Great Britain.” 8vo. 
“(Just ready. 
16. 


HE STATE OF FRANCE BEFORE THE REVO- 


LUTION, 1789, and on the Causes of that Event. By M. Dz Tocquz- 
VILLE. 


16). 
IVE YEARS IN DAMASCUS, with TRAVELS 


AND RESEARCHES in PALMYRA, LEBANON, &e. By Rev. 
J. L. Porter. Woodcuts, 2 vols. Post 8vo, 


17. 


BLACKSTONES COMMENTARIES. A New Edition, 


adapted to the Present —_ of the Law. R. Matcorm Kerr, 


NEW WORKS. 


1. 


M VOYAGE AND RECOVERY OF 


SHIP “RESOLUTE,” Chart, Lithographs, Woodeus 
‘0. Ss. 


ATERTON’S ESSAYS ON NATURAL HISTORY. 


Third Series; with Continuation of Autobiography, and Portrait, 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


3. 
HOMAS RAIKES’'S JOURNAL, 1831 to 1847, 
Vols. III. and IV., completion; with Index. Price 21s. 


4, 
R. SCHERZER’S TRAVELS in the FREE STATES 
AMERICA, NICARAGUA, &c. 2 vols. Post 8vo, 


5. 
INCHLIFF’S SUMMER MONTHS AMONG THE 
ALPS. Maps and Views. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


6. 
APTAIN RICHARDSON’S FOURTEEN YEARS 
EXPERIENCE OF COLD WATER: Its Uses and Abises. Post 


7. 
R. C. R. WELD’S VACATIONS IN IRELAND, 
With a View of Birr Castle. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


8. 
HE FRANKS, FROM THEIR FIRST APPEAR- 
ANCE IN HISTORY TO THE DEATH OF KING PEPIN. By 
W. C. Perry, Barrister. 8vo. 12s, 6d. 


ot GETTA, THE ‘SQUATTER'S HOME: A 
Story of Australién Life. By Witt1am Howrrt. 2 Vols. Post 8vo, 


10. 


HE PROPHECIES RELATING TO NINEVEH 
and the ASSYRIANS; translated, with Notes and Introdue- 
tions, By G. B. Surra, BA. 8vo, Map. 10s. 6d. 


11. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 

R. E. H. GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the Author of “The Eclipse of 

Faith.” 2 vols. Feap. 8vo. 12s. 

12. 

Dios or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm. By C. W. 
Esq. Fourth Edition. Woodeute by G. Cruikshank. 16mo. 


13. 


TSS LAND OF SILENCE AND THE LAND OF 
e enor ESS. By the Rev. B.G.Jouns. Feap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 
clot 
14, 
HE REV. DR. W. THOMSON’S OUTLINE OF THE 
NECESSARY LAWS OF THOUGHT. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 
15. 
ROSSES, ALTAR, AND ORNAMENTS IN ST. 
PAUL'S and ST. BARNABAS’ CHURCHES, KNIGHTSBRIDGE: 
The Proceedings, &c., Reported by E. F, Moorz, M.A., Barrister. Royal 


8yo. [Just ready. 


16. 
RUIKSHANK’S FALLSTAFF, in a Series of Plates, 


completed in 10 Monthly Number: 


17. 
APTAIN BOYD’S NAVAL CADETS MANUAL, 
Feap. 
18. 
R. CHARENTE'S OF OF THE 
RENCH LANGUAGE. Ado ar se 
of Gentes Cadets, Royal 12mo. 
10s. 


OORE'S IRISH MELODIES. The Music printed 
with the Words. Inmperial 8vo. 81s. 6d. cloth ; or die. half bound, 


By E. WILBERFORCE and E. F. 
Feap. 58. 


LONDON: LONGMAX, BROWN, GREEN, LONGMANS, 
AND ROBERTS. 
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